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XXX. M. de luc's Rules, for the mea- 
furement of Heights by the Barometer, 
compared with Theory, and reduced to 
Englifli Meafures of Length, and adapted 
to Fahrenheit's Scale of the Thermometer : 
with Tables and Precepts, for expediting 
the pra&ical application of them. By 
Samuel Horfley, LL.D. addrejfed to 
Sir John Pringle, Bart. P. R. S. 



TO SIR JOHN PRINGLE, BART. P. R. S. 
SI R, 

ledde, Feb. 17.TN the papers which I have the honor 
I?7+ * J_ to prefent to you, nothing more- 
was at firft intended, than to reduce the formula 
given by Mr. de luc, in his elaborate work 
upon the modifications of the atmofphere, for 
expreffing differences of elevation, as indicated 
by the .barometer and thermometer, in Paris toifes, 
to others, which, from the like data, fhould ex- 
prefs fuch differences in Englifli fathom j and at 
the fame time be adapted to that fcale of the ther- 
mometer, which is in general ufe in this country. 
Had I confined myfelf to this, which was my ori- 
ginal 
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gtnal defign, I mould certainly have fupprefled what- 
ever I might have executed, as I find my learned 
friend the astronomer royal hath devoted 
fome of his leifure hours to thefe calculations j and 
the reductions, I propofed, are actually performed, 
in a (hort and elegant paper of his upon the fubject, 
which is already, I believe, in Dr. maty's hands. 
But I had made but a fmall progrefs in my intended 
work, when it occurred to me, that tables of the 
equations for the effects of heat and cold, would be 
very ufeful. Such I have taken the pains to con- 
ftruct, and have carried them to as great a length, 
as can be ever wanted. They are annexed to 
the enfuing piece, and will render the application of 
Mr. de luc's rules more eafy and expeditious, than 
any peculiar divifions of the thermometncal fcale. 
When my tables were finifhed, I thought it might 
be ftill further ufeful, to give a fuccinct explanation 
of Mr. de luc's orignul Jbrmulcs ; that fuch as have 
not leifure to .perufe his excellent work, might be 
furnifhed with a competent idea of the refult of his 
refearcheSi This, I found, I could not do, in any 
way fo fatisfactory to myfelf, as by opening, as I 
went along, the principles of theory, in which the 
conclufions, he hath arrived at, appear to originate. 
And thus I was infenfibly led into minute difquifi- 
tions, concerning the agreement of Mr. de luc's 
conclufions, from a long train of accurate experi- 
ments, with the geometrical theory of the atmo- 
fphere, founded on the general laws of gravitation. 
In this^manner, sir, the papers before you have 
taken, as it were fpontaneoufly, the form, in which 
they now appear j and a fubject, remotely connected 

with 
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with my fir ft defign, takes up the far greate* part of 
them. They can hardly be free from the imper- 
fections naturally incident to productions, in which 
the plan hath been gradually changed, during the 
actual progrefs of the work. I flatter myfelf, how- 
ever, that they are not deficient in two eflential 
points, the precifion and the perfpiquity of the ma- 
thematical reafoning ; and that, however unfinifhed 
in fome particulars, they are fuch upon the whole, 
as the dignity of the iubjeft may, in fome degiree, 
commend to your protection. There is perhaps 00 
branch of phyfical enquiry, intrinfically more fublime 
and interefting, nor likely to be more important in 
its ufes, than that which immediately regards the 
conftitution of that elaftic fluid, which furrounds 
our globe, and appears to be a principal agent, in 
many of the moft ftriking operations of nature, 
and a neceffary inftrument, at leaft, in Carrying on 
the wonderful bufinefs of vegetation and of animal 
life. Upon a fubject of fo much importance, it muft 
afford fatisfaft ion, to find fo exact an agreement, as 
is evinced, if I am not much deceived, in the enfuing 
pages, between a multiplicity of experiments, not 
fuggefted by any previous {peculations of theory, 
with a theory, whofe conclufions in this branch had 
never before been duly fubmitted to the teft of ex- 
periment. 

The whole of the following paper is divided into 
fix fecYions. The bufinefs of the firft, is merely 
preparation for the principal work. It contains a 
brief account of the fum of Mr. de lug's re- 
fearches concerning the variation of the beat of 
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Boiling water > fo far only as they refpedt the con- 
struction and comparifon of mercurial thermome- 
ters ; and it exhibits an actual comparifon of the 
fcale of M. de luc's thermometer, with |hat 
which is likely to continue in general ufe here. In 
the fecond, I ftate the general principles of mea- 
furing heights by the barometer; or in other words, 
of the modification of the air, with refpecV to it* 
condenfations, at different heights, by the prefTure of 
the fuperior parts, exclufive of every other caufe. 
Thefe principles are recapitulated for the fake of 
perfpicuity and order ; but, as they are generally well 
known, I refer to former writers for the demonftra- 
rion of them. This fe&ion concludes with the ex- 
pofition of M. de Lire's fundamental rule. The 
third fe&ion treats of the equation depending on 
the difference of temperature of the quickfilver in 
the barometers, at the different places of fynchro- 
nousobfervation. It explains, whence the neceflky 
of this correction arifes, and confiders a cafe, in 
which the application of it requires fome particu- 
lar attentions j namely, the levelling a tract of flat 
country by the barometer. The fourth fecYion ex- 
plains the equation depending on the temperature of 
the air. This is likewife traced to its. origin in theory; 
and upon this occafion, I enquire into the conden- 
fations of a, fluid, unequally elaftic in its difFererit 
parts, under different degrees of comprefllve forcei 
The fifth fe&ion contains the reduction of M. be 
tv c's formula. I have found, with pleafure, by 
the perufal of Mr. maskelyne's paper, that wo 
agree in our final conclufions. To this feftion, I 
have fubjoined two problems; the one for efti- 
Vox. LXIV. Ff mating 
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mating the variations which the denfity of the air, 
at any place, undergoes ; and the other for deter- 
mining the fpecific gravity of the air of any tem- 
perature, at any elevation. The fixth and laft 
fedtion points out certain confequences, which feem 
to follow from the difcoveries already made in con- 
junction with the theory eftablifhed. Thefe are 
only propounded to awaken curiofity, and promote 
enquiry. I am well aware, how little theory is tc* 
be trufted, in its remote conclufions, on account of 
the necefiary deficiencies of the phyfical data, upon 
which its reafonings are founded. The true ufes. of 
it are, either to explain the mutual connexions and 
dependencies of things already known, or to fugged 
tonjeftures concerning what is unknown, to be tried 
by future experiment. And he who applies it, with 
due circumspection, to thefe purpofes, will always 
find it an ufeful engine. I flatter myfelf, that I have 
afiigned the true caufe of fome very Angular pheno- 
mena, remarked by M. de ldc. I have endeavoured, 
io treat every part of my fubjecl:, in the plaineft man^ 
cer, that the nature of it would admit; and fo dif- 
fufely, as to be, I hope, intelligible to aH, who are 
moderately well founded in the mathematical fciences i 
for I have obferved with pleafure, that M. de rue's 
book hath raifed a general curiofity upon the points 
it treats of; and for that reafon, it feemed the more 
necefiary, to depart in this inftance, from a practice 
of late become too general, with mathematicians, to 
write only Jbr one another. To which, if I am not 
miftaken; it is in great meafure owing, that thefe 
noble and ufeful ftudies are lefs generally attended 
to, than they were informer times; when men of 

eminence, 
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eminence, in this, as well as in all other branches, 
placed their principal glory, no lefs in communi- 
cating knowledge, than in acquiring, or feeming to 
poflefs it j and were content to dedicate large por- 
tions of their time, to the removing of thofe diffi- 
culties for others, which they had once furmounted. 
for themfelves. It is true, that in the variety "of 
mathematical difcuffions, there are fome of fuch a 
nature, that it would be a defperate attempt to ren- 
der them intelligible to any but mathematicians j to 
thofe, who to the natural faculty of combining, have 
added the mechanical and acquired habits of analytic 
calculation. Such fubjects are beft treated with 
fcientific brevity. But this is no reafon for wrap- 
ping up others in a fimilar ftile j and I muft obferve, 
that conclufions, at leaft, are always fufceptible of 
fimple perfpicuous expofition, however abftrufe the 
mode of inveftigation, in fome cafes, may ne- 
ceflarily be, by which they are brought out. 

Such, sir, is the general fcope and plan of the 
following piece, which is prefented to you, in tefti- 
mony of the author's refpecl: and gratitude. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

your much obliged, 

and mod obedient fervanf, 

Novw8, pl i7 73 , SAMUEL HORSLEY. 

Ffa SEC- 
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SECTION FIRST. 

Of the variation of the point of boiling water, and 

the COMPARISON of THERMOMETERS. 

THE degree of beat wherewith any fluid boils, 
is invariably the fame, under a given preffure -, 
but if the preffure be diminished or increaSed, the 
boiling heat is diminished or increafed. 

Water, placed under the exhausted receiver, 
would be converted into Steam, with a degree of 
heat, far inferior to that, which is neceffary to its 
boiling in the open air ; and under the preffure of 
its own vapour, confined in papin's digefter, it is 
ihid to SuStain a degree of heat, without boiling, far 
exceeding that, which, in the open air, would con- 
vert it into Steam. 

Hence it follows, that in climates, where the 
preffure of the atmoSphere is liable to considerable 
change, the heat of boiling water, in the open air, 
will be different, at different times. Consequently, 
thermometers, made in different States of the ba- 
rometer, will disagree ; unlefs allowance hath been 
made, for the effect of the variation of the barome- 
ter, upon accurate principles. 

If care were taken to adjuft the boiling point, to 
the mean height of the barometer, in every coun- 
try, the instruments of the fame country would 
always be confiftent ; but thofe of different coun- 
tries would (till difagree j that is, they would ex- 
prefs the fame temperature differently, though their 
fundamental intervals Should be Similarly divided $ 
for, in every fcale, the number of degrees above 

q or 
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or below melting ice, by which any given tempe- 
rature is exprefled, will be as the value of each de- 
gree inverfely j that is, if each be a given part of 
the fundamental interval, as the value of the fun- 
damental interval inverfely j but, if the degrees of 
different fcales be different parts of the fundamental 
intervals, as the value of the fundamental internal 
inverfely, and the number of degrees contained in 
it dire&ly. 

It is necefTary here to explain fbme of my ex- 
preffions. By the fundamental interval is to be un- 
derftood the whole extent of the fcale between 
melting ice and boiling water. This is not a 
particular length ; for its length is not the fame, even 
in thermometers made in the fame ftate of the ba- 
rometer, unlefs their figures be equal and fimilar $ 
but it is a portion of the whole folia content of the 
thermometer, including fo much of the tube, as 
reaches up to the point of melting ice ; and it is the 
fame portion of the whole folid content in all made 
in the fame ftate of the barometer ; but in fuch as 
have been made in different flates, a different por- 
tion in each. The degrees of the fcale are fub- 
divifions of this portion of folid content, into lefler 
aliquot parts* With refpect to the number of thefe 
fubdivifions, the practice of different countries is 
different. By the value of the fundamental inter- 
val, or of the degrees of a thermometer, I mean 
the fractions, which exprefs what parts they are 
refpe&ively of the whole folid content, terminated 
as above j that is, by the point of melting ice : and 
by the proportion of the fundamental intervals, or 
of the degrees, of different inftfuments, compared 
together, I underftand the proportion of thefe frac- 
tions. 
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tions. Or every thing may be reduced to a com- 
panion of lengths, if in comparing the instruments 
of different countries, the comparifon be imagined 
to be made between two of equal dimenfions, and 
fimilar figure, fetting afide that part of each which 
is above the point of melting ice. 

To compare the thermometers, therefore, of 
different countries, the proportions of their funda- 
mental intervals to each other muft be afcertained; 
or, we muft have fome means of finding, upon one 
fcale, the place of the boiling point of another. For 
this purpofe, a general fblution is requisite of the 
following problem : " The fundamental interval 
" being given for a given height of the barometer, 
ct to fnd the fundamental interval, for any other given 
" height of the barometer." The folution is furnifhed 
by M. de luc's laborious refearches. 

M, de luc fixes the boiling point of his ther- 
mometer, when the barometer is at ij inches 
French ("\ that being its mean height at geneva. 
He divides the fundamental interval, after the 
French manner, into 80 equal parts; and, by a 
great number of experiments, on the heat of boiling 
water, at different heights above the level of the 
lea, the detail of which is to be found in his' Effai 
fur la Variation, &c: he hath found, that the height 
of his thermometer, plunged in boiling water, may 
be exprefied, in all ftates of the barometer, by the 
following formula, viz. ^s^-^ log.jp -- a = T. 
In which, y denotes the height of the barometer, 
in Sixteenths of a Paris linej T the height of a 
thermometer, plunged in boiling water, above melt- 
to) Recherches, fur les Modificat. de l'Atmofphere, §. 451. a. 

ing 
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ing ice, in hundredths of a degre« of Mt de Luc 
fcale; and a the conftant number 10387 W. 

It is proper in this place to inform the reader, 
that M. de luc, by logarithms, always means 
the tabular or Briggian logarithms, and eonfiders 
the 7 figures given by the tables, befides the in- 
dex, as integral figures; that is, he eonfiders the 
eighth figure of the logarithm as Handing in the 
place of units. Throughout this paper, I have 
conformed myfelf to this manner of conceiving the 
tabular logarithms, that, upon the fame fubjeel:, we 
may fpeak the fame language. But it is more 
ufual, with mathematicians, and, in general, it is 
more convenient, to confider all the figures, after the 
index, as decimals. Thus the number, which M, 
DE luc exprefTes by TS ».»^ B . log y, would, in the 

common mathematical ftile, be — — - — log, y% or, 



99 X 50 log. y. 

It is but feldom that the barometer in this coun- 
try ftands fo low as 27 French inches. 30 inches 
IJnglifh are little more than its mean height upon the 

(b) Ibid. §. 961. and §. 1143. note a. It may feem doubtful 
whether there is not a lmail error in the conftant number 10387'. 
The experiments for afcertaining the variation of the boiling 
point were made with a thermometer, of a peculiar fcale; and 
the formula deduced from them was this, HihTsvsxs log. y — 50x5 
= the height of the thermometer, plunged in boiling watec, 
above melting ice, in parts of that peculiar fcale. Recherch. 
fur les Modificat. de l'Atmofphere, §. 960. Now a degree of 
this fcale was afterwards found to be to a degree of M. de luc's 
common fcale as 80 to 3869 J. And this proportion be- 
tween the degrees of the two fcalesy gives 10368,9 or 10369. 
very nearly, inftead of 10387, for the value of the conftant 
number a, in the formula for hundredths of a degree of the 
common fcale, 

plane: 
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plane country in the neighbourhood of jlondon. 
It may, therefore, be proper for the London work- 
men to fix their boiling point, when the barometer is 
At 30 indies. Fahrenheit's divifion of the fcale, 
which makes 180 degrees between melting ice and 
boiling water, and places the point of o at the 
3 2d degree below melting ice, may be retained; 
becaufe long ufe hath rendered it fatniliar tons. 
A thermometer thus conftrudted, I (hall call bird's 
Fahrenheit : that eminent mechanic, our coun- 
tryman, Mr. John bird, having been, as I be- 
lieve, the firft workman, who took the pains to 
attend to the ftate of the barometer, in making 
thermometers, and having always made it his prac- 
tice, to fix the boiling point, when his barometer 
hath flood at 30 inches. Taking it for granted, 
that this fcale will continue in general ufe here, I 
fhall give an accurate companion of it with the 
fcale of M. de luc. 

T being put for the height of a thermometer 
plunged in boiling water, above melting ice, in 
hundredths of a degree of M. de luc's fcale, in 
any given ftate of the barometer ; let denote the 
fame height, in hundredths of a degree of bird's 
Fahrenheit. 

Puty for the height of the barometer in i6ths of a Paris line. 
v for its height in Paris lines. 

x in lOths of a Paris inch. 

a in loths of an Englifh inch-. 

And for 10387 put a. 
for 16 put b. 
for 10 put c. 
for 1 2 put d. 
Alfo put E and F for numbers exprefllng the pro- 
portion of the Englifh foot to the French foot. 

Now 
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Now M. de iuc hath found, that whatever 
be the value of y s 

But log. y zz log. v + log. b. 
and log. v = log. * + log. d — log. e, 
and log. x = log. % + log. E — log. F. 
Therefore log. y = log. « + log. E + log. d + log. b. — log. F — log. c . 
and T-5-I-I-5-S-. log. x-J- XT 4|. TV log. E. + log.rf+!og. b— log. F— log. c-«sT, 

But ttt!4-V5- Jog- E + log. d + log.b. — log. F— -log.< — a = — 4171,55. 
the French foot being to the EngHfh as 2,1315 to 2 5 vide Phil. Tranf. vol. LV1IL 
Therefore -rAlnnr lo S- z ~ WUSS = T. 
And '-nnr^linnr log. z — 41,7*55 = 3= the height 

of the thermometer, plunged in boiling water, above 
melting ice, in degrees of M. de luc's fcale, when 
the height of the barometer, in tenths of an Engiifh 
inch, is z. 

T 

Now for z write 300. Then — = 80,902. 

which therefore is the height of the thermometer, in 
boiling water, above melting ice, in degrees of 
de luc's fcale, when the barometer is at 30 inches 
Engliflbu And in the fame ftate of the barometer, 
the height of the thermometer plunged in boiling 
water, above melting ice, in degrees of bird's 

Fahrenheit, or, — , is 180. Hence the numbers 

T and are in the conftant proportion of 809 
and 1800, whatever be the value of z. For the 
change produced in the heat of boiling water, 
by any change of z, being always the fame for 
both thermometers, the temperature exprefled 
by T in parts of one fcale, is always the 
Vol. LXIV. G g fame, 
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fame, as © exprefles in parts of the other ; and, 

therefore, putting j, and g-, for the values of the 

hundredth part of a degree, of the fcales of M. de lvc 

and bird refpe&ively, the fractions -j-, -g are always 

e^ual* and T, &, are in the conftant proportion of 
theinvariable numbers L, B : confequently, when the 
proportion of T and © is determined for any par- 
ticular value of z, it is found generally for all. 
Therefore, as was afHrmed, 

T:©z=8oq: 1800. 

And T -zz.^% © = Tj^y ©-very nearly (0 in all values of a. 
and fubftituting this value, for T,in the equation ex* 
hibiting the relation between % and T, we fhall 
have, for the relation between z and ©, 

99 w z — a 1 n j 5 c — -?? e. 

200000QO ° ' " ,J 2000X100 

Q r Jl — -— _ bg. » — 92,804 ~ — =rthe height 

' 10000X899 ° . lo ° 

of the thermoineter in boiling water, above melting 
ice, in degrees of bird's Fahrenheit, when the 
height of the barometer, in ioths of an Englifh 
inch, Is z. And thus M. be- Luc's formula, for 
the variation of the boiling point, is adapted to 
EngBfh inftrurnents, and reduced to Englifh mea- 
fures of length. 

(c) It might be fuflktentTy accurate For molt i>wrpofes,to fubfti- 
t«»te *.©•<■=■ -rpr®) for-A^©. The error of this fubftitu- 
tion would be about jij©; and confequently would amount to 
about £ of 1* of bire^s Fahrenheit, when a is 300. But the 
eeror in the fubftitution I have ufed is much lefs, not amounting 
to ye?* ©> which makes lefs than ■& of a degree of bird's fcale, 
"«i the feme-cafe* 

For 
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For % write 287,7525 (the length of 27 French 

inches in tenths of an Englifh inch) and -2-, the 

height of de lvjc's boiling point, above melting ice, 
in degrees of bird's Fahrenheit, comes out 177,989* 
Hence M. de luc's boiling point falls upon 209,989 
of bird's fcale; that is, upon 210 very nearly, or 
infenfibly more than two degrees below bird's point 
of boiling j and the reduction of either fcale to the 
other, in all inferior temperatures, will be as the 
table of comparifon mews. 

By M. de luc's formula , thus reduced, the 
height of the thermometer, plunged in boiling wa- 
ter, above melting ice, in degrees of bird's Fah- 
renheit, in any given ftate of the barometer, may be 
computed. But 899 being a troublefome divifor, 
to render the computation more eafy and expeditious, 
take the following method. For Tir %L r5 .- ns . log. s. 
write s. 

Then s -f ^J- 92,804 — ® Q very nearly. M 

Upon thefe principles I have computed a littfe 
table, for finding the heights, to which a good bird's 

(d) If, according to note (i), we take 10369 inftead of 
10387, for the value of the conftant number a in M. de luc's 

formula, we (hall find, TtnsTshrvs \og. z — 4t>$35S ~ • 

* 1 00 

© 
Whence we fliould obtain s • — ^ s — 92, 198 ss — very 

nearly. But I abide by the formula given in the text : being per- 
fwaded, that M. de luc hath purpofely adopted the number 
10387, as agreeing better, upon the whole, with his experiments 
than the other ; though I do not recoiled that he hath, in any 
part of his work, exprefsly faid fo. 

G s 2 Fahrenheit 
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Fahrenheit will rife, when plunged in boiling water, 
in all ftates of the barometer, from 27 to 31 inches 
Englifh. Among other ufes of this table, it will 
ferve for a direction to inftrument-makers, to make a 
true allowance, for the effect of the variation of 
the barometer, if they are at any time obliged, to 
iinifh a thermometer, when the barometer is above 
or below 30 inches ; but in general it mould be their 
rule, to watch an opportunity of fixing the boiling 
point, when the barometer is actually at the height 
prefcribed. 

I muft, upon this occafion, declare, how heartily 
I concur with M. de luc, in wifhing, that fome 
common fcale, the fame in the number of its divi- 
fions, its point of o, and its boiling point, might 
be received, with unanimous confent, by phi- 
lofophers of all parts of the world ; that, for the 
future, we might have one general language^ for fo 
very general an object of enquiry and difcourfe, as 
the different degrees of heat and cold. To mathe- 
maticians the comparifon of different fcales, is a 
talk of little labour. But among thofe who have 
a tafte for phyfical researches, and are capable of 
purfuing them, in certain branches at leaft, with 
fome degree of advantage to fcience, as well as fo 
themfelves, there are many, to whom every little 
calculation is a toil. Not having acquired the habits 
of it, in the early part of their lives, they never can 
acquire them, in fuch a degree, as to be able to put 
a confidence in themfelves, and rely upon the accu- 
racy of their own conclufions. The eafe of fuch 
perfons mould, in my opinion, be confulted. But 
thefe are not the only perfons intcrefted. The in- 
conveniences to be apprehended from a diverfity of 

icales 
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fcales are general. It is not one of the leaft, that 
infiruments effentially different, as made at different 
elevations in the atmofphere, will continue to pafs 
under the fame name. The error and confufion, 
which this may create, is remarkably inftanced, in 
what hath actually happened to the thermometer of 
the celebrated reaumur. The instrument, which 
at this day pafles, all over Europe, under the name 
of Reaumur's thermometer, is eflentially different 
from his j yet it was always fuppofed to be the fame, 
even among his own countrymen, till M. be lug de- 
tected the miftake. At what time, upon what oc- 
cafion, or by whom, the change was introduced, is 
ftill unknown. 

SECTION SECOND. 

Of the general principles of meafuring heights by the 

BAROMETER. 

AS it is my defign to compare the practical rules, 
which M. de Luc hath deduced from ex* 
pciiment, with theory, it is neceflary, for the clearer 
arrangement of the argument, previoufly to ftate the 
general principles, upon which tbemealurement of 
heights by the barometer depends. -In doing this; I (hall 
rather aim at perfpicuity than at brevity; referring, 
however, for the demonstration of whatever hath been 
advanced before, to writers of approved authority. 

In any column of the atmofphere, refting 
perpendicularly upon any fmall portion of the 
earth's furface, the denfities of the air diminifh, 
as we afcend to greater heights; and if the 
acceierative force of gravity were the fame 

at 
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at all heights, the denfities Would decreafe geo- 
metrically as the height increafed arithmetically. 
This is an obvious confequence from a known 
property of air, that it expands itfelf through 
a greater or a-lefs fpace, in proportion as the 
force, by which it is compreffed, is lefs or greater ; 
that is, that the denfity of air, is always as the com- 
preffing force (<?). And from hence it would follow, 
that the difference of the elevation of any two places, 
would be as the logarithm of the ratio of the den- 
fities of the air, at each: and the denfity being 
every where as the comprefftng force, and the com- 
preffing force as the length of the column of quick - 
filver fuftained by it in the barometer, the difference 
of elevation would be, as the logarithm of the 
ratio of the altitudes of the quickfilver in the baro- 
meter, at the fame time, at the different ftations ; that 
is, as the difference of the tabular logarithms of the 
numbers, by which thofe altitudes would be ex- 
preffed in any given meafure (/). But the accele- 
rative force of gravity diminishes, in the fame pro- 
portion, as the fquare of the diftance, from the 
earth's center, is increafed. It is not the fame 

(e) Cotes's Hydroftat. Leflures, left. be. 

(/) See Philofopb. Tranfa£t. n. 181. Phi!. Nat. Princip. 
Math. lib. ii. prop. 22. Scholium. Cotes's Hydroftat. Lectures, 
le£r. ix. Harmon. Menf. p. 17. 

Of all thefe demonftrations, that given by Mr. cotes, in 
the hydroftatical lectures, will be the moft perfpicuous to the 
generality of readers. It is very diffufe, and he hath been 
at great pains to reduce it to the moft fimple principles. 
Mathematicians will find the fubftance of his argument well 
fummed up, by M. de la lande, in the Connoiflance for 
the year 1765, p. 21 1, 2t2. who, I am perfwaded, would not 
have produced it as a new demonftration, had he known it 
had been given before. 

therefore 
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therefore at all heights above the furface ; and the 
denfities of the air muft decreafe, by a different law, 
from that which would obtain, if the force of gra- 
vity were uniform. This other law, however, is fuch, 
that, to a much greater height than is acceffible to 
man, the gradual variation of the compreffing force 
and denfities of the air, will be (o little different, from 
what it would be upon the former hypothefis, that 
the error of that hypothefis, in the meafurement of 
heights, will be abfolutely infenfible. 

Let the point C [tab. IX. fig. i.] reprefent the 
center of the earth. CA the earth's iemi-diameter. 
AB any height above the furface. • At A, place a 
right line, AD, of any finite length, at right angles 
with AC In the right line AC, towards C, take 
Aj3, fuch that CA may bear to A/3 the propor- 
tion of CB to BA. In a right line drawn 
through /3, at right angles with AC, take /2E, of fuch 
length, as to bear to AD the proportion of the den- 
fity of the air at B to the denfity at A> or at the 
earth's furface. The curve, which the point E 
always touches, is a logarithmic, of which AC is the 
afymptote <*). 

As IJhall have frequent occajion to conjtder the- curve, 
•which thus exhibits the relation between denfity and 
elevation, 1 /hall call it the atmospherical 

LOGARITHMIC. 

Imagine this curve deferibed, and take another 

CA X hb 

height hb,< and take AS = — ^ — , and draw Ce 

(?) Cotes's Hydreftaf. Le&ures, p. 161—167. Harmon. 
Meiif. p. 18. Phil. Nat. Princip. Math. lib. li. prop. 22. 
Brooke Taylor. Method. Increment, Prop. 26. 

parallel 
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parallel to /3E, meeting the curve in e. Then /36 is the 
logarithm of the ratio of /2E to Qe, or of the denfity 
at B to the denfity at b. But if the greater of the 
two heights, AB and AS, bear but a very fmall 
proportion to the femi-diameter of the earth, their 
difference Bb will be very nearly equal to /3€. 
For, becaufe CB : BA = CA : A/3 (by conftrudtion.) 
Therefore, by converfion, CB : CA = CA : C/3. 

In like manner, and by inverfion, CA : Cb =C£ : CA. 
by equi-diftance perturbate, CB : Cb=C£: C/3. 

and converting, CB : Bb=(X-: /3£. 

by permutation, Bb : /3£=CB : C£. 

But when AB is infinitely diminished, CB = CA 
ultimately. Alio Ab being infinitely diminished, 
C£ =s CA ultimately. Therefore CB = C£ ultimately, 
and Bb = /3£' ultimately. Q. E. D. 

Now AB and Ab will always be fo fmall, with 
refpecl: to CA, if B and b be uippofed to reprefen 
any acceffible places, that CB, C£, and B^, /3£, 
may always, in this cafe, be conildered, as in their 
ultimate proportion of equality. 

It is ftill therefore to be admitted as a principle, in 
practice, that the difference of elevation of any two 
places, is as the difference of the tabular logarithms 
of the heights of the quickfilver in the barometer at 
the fame time, at both places ; that is, it is the 
logarithm of the ratio of thofe heights in fovie 
fyftem of logarithms. And the heights of the quick- 
filver being given, by obfervation, the difference of 
elevation will be known, if that particular iyftem 
can be determined j that is, if the modulus of the 
fyftem, or the length of the fubtangent of the 

curve 
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curve DE<? of that fyftem, can be ascertained, In fome 
known meafure, as Englifh fathoms, or Paris toifesi 
The eafieft method of doing this, that theory 
fuggefts, is to compare barometers at two ftations, 
fuppofe B and b, each of a known elevation AB 
and Ab, above the level of the fea. For the 
logarithms of any given ratio, in different fyftems, 
are proportional to the fubtangents ; and the differ- 
ence of elevation, Bb, diminifhed in the proportion 
of CB, (the diftance of the higher ftation from the 
earth's center) to C£, (a third proportional to Cb, 
the diftance of the lower {ration from the earth's 
center, and C A, the earth's femi-diameter) is the loga- 
rithm of the ratio of the denfity at B, to the denfity at 
b (that is,, of the columns of quickfilverfuftained in 
the barometer at B and b") in the atmofpherical fyftem. 
Therefore, as the difference of the tabular loga- 
rithms, of thefe columns, to the fubtangent of the 
tabular fyftem, fo fhould Bb, diminifhed as hath 
been faid, (that is, fo fhould /3£) be to the fub- 
tangent of the atmofpherical logarithmic. The 
utmoft height, to which we can afcend, above the 
level of the Tea, is fo fmall, that the reduction of 
Bb may, even in this inveftigation, always be neg- 
lected. For, if AB were four Englifh miles, which 
exceeds the greateft accefiible heights, even of the 
Peruvian mountains, and AS three, /3£ would be 
fcarce one part in 500 lefs than Bb. So that, by 
comparing barometers at different 'elevations, within 
a mile above the level of the fea, the fubtangent of 
the atmofpherical curve might be determined, as 
it fhould feem, without fenfible error, by taking 
fimply the difference of elevation, without reduc- 
Vol. LXIV. Hh tion, 
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tion, for the logarithm of the ratio of the obferved 
heights of the quickfilver in the atmofpherical fyftem. 
Thole, however, who have attempted to determine 
the fyftem, by this method, have hitherto agreed but 
ill in their conclufioqs. The facT: is, that the length 
Of this fubtangent is very different at different times. 
The caufes and quantity of its variation will be con- 
fidered in another place. It appears, from M. de 
luc's experiments, that, though otherwife fubje&to 
change, it is conftant in a given temperature. And 
that when the temperature of the air is -f- 16^. of 
his fcaje, the difference of the tabular logarithms of 
the heights of the quickfilver in the barometer, 

fives the difference of elevation in roooths of a 
Wis toife W. This is the rule, which he hath derived 
from a great number of experiments made at very 
different elevations: and the truth of it being ad- 
mitted,, it is a necefiary confequence, that the num- 
ber, which is the modulus of Briggs's fyftem, expreffes 
the length of the fubtangent of the atmofpherical 
curve, fuch as it is in that temperature, in 1 oooths 
of a Paris toife. 

(A) Recherch. fur leaModif. del'Atmofph. §. 588. 
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SECTION THIRD. 

Of the equation for the difference of temperature of 
the quicksilver in the barometers, at the different 

STATIONS. 

THE preceeding- rule, however, muft not be 
expe&ed to give an accurate refult, even in 
that particular temperature of the atmofphere, to 
which it is adapted, unlefs the fpecific gravity of the 
quickfilver, in the barometer, hath been the fame at 
both ftations, at the time of obfervation. If the 
fpecific gravity hath been different, at the different 
ftations, the heights of the quickfilver, in the ba- 
rometer, will not have been proportional to the den* 
fities of the air; that is* to the forces by which they 
have been fuftained : and the calculation, built upon 
the fuppofition that they were fo, becomes erroneous. 
The fpecific gravity of every material fubftance 
varies with its temperature* If the temperature of 
the quickfilver, therefore, hath been different, at 
the different ftations, the difference of elevation, 
found by the foregoing rule, will require correction, 
though the mean temperature of the air may have 
been fuch as it prefcribes W. No particular tempera- 
ture of the quickfilver is neceffary to the accuracy 
of the refult of the preceeding rule, or to render the 

(») Qbferve* that the temperature of the quickfilver, in the 
portable barometer, will not be neceflarily the fame with that of 
the circumambient air, at the place and time of obfervation j 
there will generally be a considerable difference. 

H h 2 cor- 
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correction, I am now confidering, o j but only, that 
its temperature, whatever it be, be the fame at both 
ftations. If the temperature hath been the fame, 
thejpecific gravity hath been the fame ; and if the 
fpecijic gravity hath been the fame, the length of 
the columns of quickfilver have been as the forces 
by which they were fuftained, whatever the com- 
mon fpecific gravity may have been. Columns of 
water, fuftained in evacuated tubes, of fufficient 
length, would be proportional to columns of quick- 
filver in the barometer, at the fame times and place?, 
provided the temperature of the two water columns 
were the fame, and that of the two mercurial co- 
lumns the fame; and, confequently, the difference 
of the logarithms of the water columns would be 
precifely the fame as of the mercurial columns. 
For the water 'columns, and the mercurial columns, 
are only exprcffions of the fame, abfolute magni- 
tudes, the forces by which they are both fuftained, 
in parts of different fcales. But if the temperature 
of the quickfilver, or of the water, be different at 
the fame time, at different ftations \ then, though 
we compare the water columns with each other, 
and the mercurial columns with each other, ftill we 
compare different things, though we call them by 
the fame name. We compare fluids of different 
fpecific gravities ; that is, we meafure the prefl'ure 
of the air at one place, in parts of one fcale, and at 
the other place, in parts of another. The error 
is of the fame kind, as if one fhoufd attempt to de- 
termine the proportion between two parts of a 
building, by meafuring one with a Paris foot-rule, 
and the other with an Englifh foot-rule, without 

attending 
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attending to the difference between Paris fett and 
London feet ; and the fame method muft be taken 
to get rid of the error in both cafes : we muft 
afcertain the difference of the fcales we have applied, 
and make allowance for it : we muft know the 
length of the one in parts of the other ; that is, in 
the particular cafe in queftion, we muft be able to 
determine, from the obferved height of the baro- 
meter, when the quickfilver is of any given tem- 
perature, what its height would have been, at the 
fame place, and at the fame time, if its tempera- 
ture had been any other, that may be affigned. I 
have thought it neceffary to be thus minute, in ex- 
plaining the principles, upon which the correftion in 
queftion depends; becaufe it is a point, which is 
likely to be mifunderfiood, though in itfelf of no 
great difficulty. M. de luc himfelf hath fallen 
into a miftake, not with refpecT: to the quantity of 
the error, but the manner of allowing for it ; which, 
however, is of no other bad confequence, than that 
of lengthening the calculation unneceffarily. He 
imagines that a particular temperature of the 
quickfilver is neceffary, that the error fhould be 
nothing ; and to this he always reduces the obferved 
heights of the quickfilver, in the barometer, at both 
ftations W. But the refult of the computation 
would, in all cafes, have been the fame, if they 
had been reduced to any other given temperature; 
and therefore, it is always fufficient, to reduce the 
one to the temperature of the other. This little 
overfight I fhould have touched upon with more 

(l) Rccherch. furies Modif. de 1'Atm. §. 369 — 374. 

reluctance, 



rel udlance, were it not of too little importance to 
derogate, in the leaft degree, from the general 
merit of M. de luc's elaborate and invaluable 
work. 

The quantity of the correction in queftion, is thus 
determined. At times, when the barometer, in a 
temperate air, flood at 27 Paris inches, M* de lug 
tried what change, was effected in its height, by 
changes of temperature, induced by art in the 
quickfilver, without any alteration in the ftate of the 
atmofphere? and* by repeated experiments of this 
kind, it was found, that the difference between the 
length of the column of quickiilver, fucceffively 
heated to the temperature of boiling water, and 
cooled to that of melting ice, amounted to half a 
Paris inch exactly j that is, to ^th of the mean 
height W. But the whole extent of the thermome- 
ter's fcale, from the temperature of melting ice to M* 
de luc's boiling point, being 178° of bird's Fahren- 
heit, the change of the height of the barometer, due 

to 1° of bird's Fahrenheit is always — — — = -r— . 

3 54x1/8 9612 

And if n denote the number of degrees of bird's 

Fahrenheit, in the difference of the temperatures of 

the quickfilver, in the barometers * at different ftations, 

the reduction Will be —- j that is to fay, the height 

of the warmer column muft be fhortened by this 
part of its own length, or that of the cooler aug- 
mented by the like part } to reduce either, to the 
height it would have ftood at, at the time and place 
of obfervation, with the temperature of the other. 

(/) Recberch. furies Modif* dcl'Atm. §. 362—364. 

Thefe 
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Thefe determinations of the effect of heat upon 
the column of quickfilver, in the Torricellian tube, 
{hew the proportional alterations of the denfity of 
that fluid, by given increments, or diminutions, of 
heat. For the perpendicular height of a column, 
of any inelaftic fluid, fuftained in the Torricel- 
lian tube, by a given comprefllve force, muft, by 
the known laws of hydroftatics, be as the den- 
fities of the fluid inverfely. And as this pro- 
portion muft obtain, whatever be the fize, or 
figure, of the tube, there feems to be no me- 
thod, by which the change of denfity, or the pro- 
portional expanfion of quickfilver by heat, can be 
meafured with more precifion. Thefe conclufions, 
therefore, may be of" ufe in many phyfical en- 
quiries ; and there are many cafes, in which it 
may be neceflary, to reduce the obferved height 
of the barometer, in one temperature, to an- 
other. Thus when that height is to be made 
the meafure of the variable preflure, or of the den- 
fity of the air, in fome particular place, it will be 
neceflary to choofe fome Jiandard temperature, to 
which the obferved length of the column may 
always be reduced. And it was this confideration, as 
I have gathered from many converfations with him, 
which gave occafion to M. de luc's miftake. 
He had fettled it with himfelf, at his very firft en- 
trance upon thefe refearches, that the point he was 
to keep conftantly in view, as the ultimate object 
of his whole purfuit, was to find, in the variable 
length of the mercurial column, a meafure of 
the preflure and denfity of the air. This, he faw, 
was only to be looked for in quickfilver of ibme 
5 one 
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one conftant temperature j and thus he became pof- 
feffed with a general notion, of the necefiity of 
reducing the observations of the barometer, to fome 
ftandard temperature, upon all occafiions. 

But, for the particular purpofe of computing dif- 
ferences of elevation, inftead of attending to the 
correction of the obferved heights of the quick- 
fjlver at all, it will be a readier way, to make the 
correfponding correction immediately, upon the 
difference of the tabular logarithms. If any quan- 
tity be diminished or increafed, in a given propor- 
tion, the logarithm of its proportion to any other 
given quantity (that is, the difference of the tabular 
logarithms) is diminished or increafed by a given 
magnitude ; namely, by the logarithm of the given 
ratio, in which the variable quantity is altered. 
The logarithm of the ratio of x to x -+- ^\ ^ T x, or of 
9612, to 9613, is 452 W. Therefore, if n, as before, 
exprefs the difference of temperature in degrees of 
bird's Fahrenheit, ,, x 452 is the correction to be 
applied to the difference of the logarithms of the 
obferved heights of the quickfilver in the barometer. 
This correction is to be fubftradted, if the tempe- 
rature, at the upper ftation, hath been the cooler of 
the two, and to be added, in the contrary cafe. I am 
indebted to the astronomer royal for the firft 
hint of this elegant method of applying the cor- 
rection in queftion. 

(;») The reader will here recoJleft, that I fpeak of the 
tabular logarithms in the language of M. de luc. The loga- 
rithm of the ratio of 9612 to 9613 is, in the more common 

fiile, 0.0000452. 

The 
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The third of the annexed tables, fhews the quantity 
of this correction correfponding to every value of k 
from i°to7o°. The third column, to the right, exhi- 
bits the value of it in Englifh fathom, in that parti- 
cular temperature of the air, in which the difference 
of the tabular logarithms, of the heights of the quick- 
filver in the barometer, gives the difference of ele- 
vation in iooothsof an Englifh fathom. What that 
temperature is, will be determined in the fequel. 
It is to be obferved, that the value of thefe correc- 
tions, in the fathom of any other country, will be 
the fame, in that particular temperature, in which 
the tabular fyftem meafures the difference of ele- 
vations in ioooths of the fathom of that country. 

The rule, which I have given for applying this 
correction, fuppofes that it is previoufly known, which 
of the two ftations is the higheft ; otherwife it will 
be doubtful, whether it fhould be added or ftib- 
tracted. This doubtful cafe may actually happen in 
levelling a confiderable tract of country, that is 
pretty even. The table, however, will ftill give the 
quantity of the correction. Add that quantity to the 
logarithm of the height of the cooler barometer j and 
the difference between this logarithm, fo augmented, 
and the logarithm of the height of the other, is the 
difference of the logarithms of the obferved heights, 
duly corrected : and the ftation of the cooler ba- 
rometer, was the lower of the two, if its augmented 
logarithm exceeds that of the other: in the con- 
trary cafe, the higher. 

It hath been already obferved, that the change 
of the denfity of quickfilver, by an alteration of its 
heat, muft always be proportional to the increafe 

Vol. LXIV. I i or 
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or contraction of the length of the column in the 
barometer; or, in other words, that the alteration, 
in the perpendicular height of the Torricellian co- 
lumn, is proportional to the change of the folid 
content of fpace, occupied by a given quantity .of 
the fluid. Thofe who recollecl the experiments of 
the celebrated boerhaave, for meafuring this 
change of volume, cannot but be ftruck with the 
great and lingular difagreement between his conclu- 
sions and thofe of M. de luc. boerhaave 
makes the whole expansion, produced by a change of 
temperature from theo of Fahrenheit, (or the forced 
congelation of fal ammoniac) to the heat of boiling 

water, — — of the whoie volume, which is very 

little more than M. de rue found to be produced 
by a change from 3 2° of Fahrenheit (or the difio- 
lUtion of natural froft) to the heat of boiling water M. 

(«) Vid. Elementa Chemiae, vol. i.-p. 174. In this place, 
the author exprefsly treats of the expanfion of quickfilver by 
heat j and the proportion which he here, afligns, hath been 
adopted by the writers- of elementary phyfics* But, p. r65, 
having defcribed an artificial cold, in which the thermometer 
had been funk to -40 of Fahrenheit, he fays, ii Noi>imus he 
" argent'r vivi corpus ab Mo gradu-^Q infra a,', ad gradum 600 quo 
** incipit ebullire contraSium fuijfe per partes 640- totius molis 
"10782." And, in. the explanation of one of 'his copper 
plates^ he defcribes a*fhermometer in whieh the quickfilver, -in 
the greateft natural ce-Id, juft filled the bujb, which contained, 
he fays,. 11 52pfuch parts as the tube contained 96.. It feems 
prpbable, that the number 11 124,. which is given, p. 174, „as 
the whole volume of the quickfilver in the temperature O, (a de- 
gree of Fahrenheit being the unit) hath been deduced, from the 
mean of a variety of experiments upon different inflfrument?, 
for it differs not greatly from the mean- of the two numbers 
JO782 and' 11520. 

I Upon 
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Upon this it is to be obferved, that boerhaave's 
method gave him the expanfion of his quickfilver, 
diminished by the whole expanfion nearly of the 
veffel which contained it. de luc's gave him the 
expanfion of his quickfilver, diminished by the lon- 
gitudinal expanfion of the fcale applied to the ba- 
rometer, by which the height of the column was 
meafured. The veffel which contained boer- 
haave's quickfilver was glafs. The fcale of de 
luc's barometer was deal. Glafs is confiderably al- 
tered in its dimenfions by heat; deal but very little, 
m the direction of its longitudinal fibres : therefore, 
though M. de luo neglected the expanfion of his 
fcale, the expanfion which he obferved of the quick- 
filver would be nearly the whole; but boerhaave 
muff have reckoned it much too fmall, neglecting, 
as he fays he did, the expanfion of his glafs W- 
and the difference is no more than what the ex- 
panfion of the glafs will very nearly reconcile. 
boerhaave's expanfion is too fmall, to be in pro- 
portion to M. de luc's, by about ^* T of the 
whole volume, or fomewhat more than ^4^ The 
expanfion of glafs, in length, by 1 8o°, is, as I am 
informed, about .^ of an inch upon a foot, or 
t , i t o9 part ; therefore, its expanfion in folid content, 
or volume, will be very nearly ^4.^, by 1 8o° ; and, 
by 212 9 , about T ^. T , or lefs than ^^ 

(0) Sepoftta ergo vitri interea dilatatione, &c. Thefe words 
may feem ambiguous ; but the meaning feems fufficiently deter- 
mined by what is faid, p. 173. 1. a— 5. 
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SECTION FOURTH. 

Of the equation for the temperature of the air. 

"F the temperature of the atmdfphere hath been 
any other than is exprefled by -j- 16 % of M. de 
lire's fcale, the refult of the calculation, formed 
upqn the preceeding rules, requires a further cor- 
refiion. This correction arifes from a variation of 
the length of the fubtangent of the atmojfherical loga- 
rithmic; which, as hath been already remarked, is 
found to be not conftantly the fame. That this mat- 
ter may be the better underftood, it will be proper 
to ftate, in this. place, what this fubtangent is, in the 
nature of things, and upon what phyfical circum- 
ftances its length depends. 

Imagine then, thatinfteadof the atmofphere, in its 
natural ftate, the earth were furrounded with an ine- 
laftic fluid, of an uniform denfity throughout, equal 
to that of the natural atmofphere, in its loweft parts, 
which are contiguous to the furface of the earth ; ima- 
gine alio, that every atom of this homogenous fluid 
were urged towards the earth's center, with an accelera- 
tive force, equal to that of gravity, at the furface of the 
earth. Now the preffure of the atmofphere upon the 
earth's furface, or on any given part thereof, being, at 
all times, a finite, though nota conftant force, of which 
the phaenomena of the Torricellian tube are a Ef- 
ficient proof, it is evident that it might, at any time, 
be equalled by the preffure of a finite quantity of 
this imaginary fluid ; and that, to render the preflbre 
of this fictitious atmofphere, upon the whole, or any 
part of the earth's furface, equal to that of the real 
atmofphere upon the like part, it would be requifite 
to aflign to it fome finite thicknefs or depth. Now 

that 
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that particular thicknefs or depth, of the imaginary 
fiuid, which is, at any time, neceffary to render an 
entire column of it a counterpoife for an entire co- 
lumn of the natural air, is, at that time,, the length 
of the fubtangent of the atmofpherical logarithmic. 
In fhort, the fubtangent of the atmofpherical logiftic, 
is the length of a column of fuch a fluid as I have 
fuppofed, which would he fuftained in the Torri- 
cellian tube, by the preffure of the air, at the level 
of the fea, if we could fuppofe a tube of a fufli- 
cient length. 

This is demonflrated by Mr. cotes, Harmon. 
Menf. p. 1 8, and by no one elfe, that I know of, 
with equal fimplicity. 

It is a manifeft confequence from this, that the fub- 
tangent muft always be as the 'preffure of the whole 
cylindrical column (upon a given part of the earth's 
furface) directly, and the denfity of the air, at the 
furface, inverfely ; and it may therefore appear to he 
repugnant to the theory already eftablifhed, to fup- 
pofe it iubject to variation. For if the preffure 
be always as the denfity, upon which hypothefis 
the whole theory is founded, that which is 
always as the preffure directly, and the denfity in- 
verfely, can be no other than a conftant quantity. 
But M. de tuc's experiments prove, beyond a 
doubt, that the atmofpherical fubtangent is variable; 
therefore the denfity of the atmofphere, at the fur- 
face of the earth, at different times, is not propor- 
tional to the whole preffure, at fuch times, re- 
fpedtively. And in this there is nothing inconfiftent 
with the foregoing theory, rightly underftood. When 
the denfity of the air is faid to be as the com- 
preffing force,, this is to be underftood of air in the 
2 fame 
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fame Jlate of elafticity •, that is, in which the abfb- 
iute force of elafticity, under all the different de- 
grees of preffure, is conftantly the fame. (The 
abfolute force of elafticity is meafured by the force 
exerted between two particles of given magnitudes 
and figures, at a given diftance.) But there is 
no reafon, from any experiments, to conclude, 
that the denfity of the air will be fimply as 
the compreffing force, in different abfolute forces of 
elafticity. On the contrary, fince the proportion 
of the compreffing forces is found to obtain, be- 
tween the denfities, when the abfolute elafticity is 
eonftant ; this alone is a proof, that the like prd- 
portion will not obtain, if the abfolute elafticity be 
changed as well as the compreffive force. 

Imagine two parcels, fimilarly fhaped, A and B, 
of different fluids, the fame in all their other pro- 
perties, and fimilarly, but unequally, elaftic ; that 
is, imagine the integrant particles of A to be equal 
in quantity of matter and bulk, and fimilar in figure, 
to the integrant particles of B, feverally ; and if 
each of the integrant particles of A, be itfelf an 
aggregate of lefTer integrants, each of the integrant 
particles of B is to be under flood to be a like aggre- 
gate of equal and fimilar lefier integrants, fimilarly 
compofedj and whatever forces, except that of 
elaftieity, are exerted between the particles of A, 
imagine equal forces, of the fame kinds, exerted 
according to the fame laws, between the particles 
of B. Likewife, imagine the equal and fimilar 
particles to be fimilarly fituated, in their refpe&ive 
mafies. Such fluids are the fame in all refpedts, 
elafticity excepted. Further, imagine an elaftie 
force to be exerted between every two integrant 

particles 
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particles of A, and to vary, with the diftance, as any 
power or function of the diftance whatever. Ima« 
gine an elaftic force, varying according to the fame 
power or function of the diftance, exerted between 
every two particles of B. Thus the fluids are 
Jimilarly elaftic j but they are to be fuppofed un- 
equally fo ; that is, the force exerted between two 
particles of the one, at any given diftance, is to be 
greater than the force between two particles of the 
other, at the fame diftance. Now, if the law by 
which the elaftic force varies, at different diftances, 
in one of thefe fluids, as A, be fueh, that the den- 
sities of A, under different compreflions, are to 
each other, as the compreflive forces j the denfities 
of B, compared with each other, under different com* 
preflions, will likewife be as the compreflive forces. 
But the proportion of the compreflive forces will 
not fubfift between the denfities of the two different 
fluids. The denfities will not be the fame, when 
the compreflive forces upon A and B are equal ; 
nor will they be as j the compreflive forces, when 
thofe forces are unequal. The denfities will be as 
the compreflive forces directly, and the abfolute 
elafticities inverfely ; that is, the compreflive forces 
will be as the denfities and abfolute elafticities jointly, 
which is eafiiy demonftrated. 

The compreflive fopce upon any fluid, is to be 
cftimated by the quantity of the preflure, afting 
perpendicularly upon a given furface, or plane fec- 
tion of it. Whatever degree of preflure acts upon 
the mafs of an elaftic fluid, its particles will approach 
or recede, till the diftances of every two adjacent 
particles are fucb, that the whole elaftic force, 
exerted perpendicularly- againft every furface or plane 

fe&ion 
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fedVion of it, is precifely equal to the preflure acting 
perpendicularly upon the fame furface, in an oppo- 
site direction. And in the particular degree of den- 
sity, determined by that distance of the adjacent 
particles, the fluid will remain, while the fame de- 
gree of preflure is continued. Imagine therefore 
the denfities of the two maffes, A and B, to be the 
fame j then, from the fuppofed Similarity of the fluids, 
it follows, that the number of particles, exerting their 
elafticities upon any equal and fimilar fections of A 
and B, muft be equal 5 and that the distances of the 
correfponding particles, from each other, in the two 
mafles, muft be the fame : confequently the whole 
elafticities, exerted upon equal and fimilar fections 
of the two maffes, will be as the abfolute elaftici- 
ties of which they are compofed. Therefore the 
compreflive forces are, in this cafe, as the abfolute 
elafticities. Call the common denfity of the fluids 
D ; the compreflive force upon A, P j upon B, n ; 
the abfolute elafticities a, b % reflectively. Let d 
denote fome other denfity of the mafs A, and/> the 
compreflive force correfponding to that 'denfity. 

Now D and d are different denfities of the fame 
fluid A, under different compreflive forces P, p. 
Therefore, p : P = d: D (by hypoth.) 
But P : n == a : b. (as hath been proved.) 
Therefore, p:U = dxa:Dxb; that is, the com- 
preflive forces upon the different fluids A and B, when 
the denfities are unequal, are as the denfities and abfo- 
lute elafticities jointly. Q. E. D. This demon- 
stration is independent of any more particular hypo- 
thesis, concerning the law of the elafticity, than barely 
that it is the fame in both maffes ; and fuch, in both, 
as to make the denfities of either always proportional 

to 
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to the forces by which it is.comprefTed. But to this 
condition, a particular law of elasticity is requifite ; 
namely, that the force exerted between every two 
adjacent particles diminish as the diftance between 
them is increafed ; and, adopting this law, the com- 
preflive forces might be proved to be in the propor- 
tion afligned, that of the denfities and abfolute clafti- 
cities jointly, by the fame kind of reafbning as is 
ufed to demonftrate the 23d propofition of thefe- 
cond boolc of the Principia, which is only the moft 
fimple cafe of the more general theorem now pro- 
pofed. 

Hence it follows, that if any caufes aft upon the 
atmofphere, to change the degree of its abfolute 
elafticity, provided they adt in filth manner, as to 
change it equally at all heights j fo that, though dif- 
ferent at different times, it (hall always, at any one 
time, be the fame at all different heights j then, the 
denfities in all different parts of the Cylindrical 
column, refting perpendicularly upon a given fmalt 
part of the earth's furface, will, at any one time, be 
as the comprefllve forces upon each part refpeeYiVelv. 
But the denfities, in any one part of this column, 
at different times, when the abfolute elafticities are 
different, will not be as the compreifllve forces upon 
that part, at fueh different times refpectively. 
Hence the relation between the decrement of 
denfity, and the increment of height, reduced 
according to the contraction of fe&ion fecon(J, will, 
at every time, be repreferited, by the decrement of 
the ordinates, and the increment of the afymptote of 
Jbme logarithmic curve. But of different curves, 
at different times, or. in different ftates of the 
abfolute elafticity j that is, the length of the fub- 

VofcLXlV. Kk tangent 
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tangent of the curve, defcribed in fe&ion fecond, will 
vary: for the difference of the fubtangents is the 
only thing that eonftitutes a real difference in two 
logarithmic curves, i f fuch curves have equal fub- 
tangents, though they have unequal ordinates, they 
are only different parts of '-the fame curve. 

The fubtangent of the atmofpherical logiftic muft 
always be as the preffure of the whole column of 
the atmofphere directly, and the denlity, at the 
earth's rarface, inverfely ; therefore it is direcTJy as 
the abfolute ebftic force. For call the fubtangent S ; 
the preffure at earth's furface, P j the denlity, D ; 
the abfolute elafticity, A. 

Now that S is as g is obvious (from p. 245.); 

P 

but |c is as A (by what hath now been proved). 

Therefore S is as A. 

Now heat 'W is onecaufe, which is well known to 
influence the abfolute elaftic force. An increaie of 
heat increafes elafticity; and elafticity is diminished 
by a diminution of heat. Accordingly M. de luc's 
experiments {hew, that when the temperature of 
the air is uniform (or the fame at all heights) 
the fubtangent of the atmofpherical curve is in- 
creafed, or diminiihed, exa&ly in proportion to the 
increment or decrement of the uniform tempera- 
ture, as indicated by the mercurial thermome- 
ter. His conclufion, from repeated experiments 
on the mountains near Geneva, is, that, if L de- 
note the difference of the tabular logarithms of the 
heights of the quickjiher, at two fiations, corrected 
for the difference of the temperature of the quick- 
ly) hoerhaaye, Ekmenta Chemise, vol. i. p. 456, tec 

fiver, 
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fiher 9 and n denote the difference of the temperature 
of the air., in degrees of his own fcate, above or 

Below -\- 16 J, then L ± — L, is the difference of 

elevation in loooths of a Paris toife. The correction 

— L, to be added or Jubtradied y according as the 

temperature of the air is above or below i6| j or ac- 
cording as n is a difference inexcefi ordefe&W, 

But in any given value of », the proportion of 

«■— L to L is given, being that of n to 215. There- 
fore, L =t -— L is the logarithm of the ratio of 

the heights of the barometer, in a fyftem of loga- 
rithms, in which the fubtangent of the curve is to 
fo many ioooths of a Paris toife, as are expref&d 
by the fubtangent of the Briggian fyftem, as 
215 ± « to 215. And this being the cafe, what- 
ever be the value of L, in every given value of n, 
it is evident, that the variation of the modulus ot 
the atmofpherical fyftem, or of the fubtangent 
of the atmofpherical curve, is always as », the varia* 
tion of temperature. 

But a uniform temperature is a condition of the 
atmofphere, which rarely obtains, within fmall 
diftances, at leaft, above the earth's furface $ therefore 
the more ufual cafe of unequal temperatures muft 
be confidered. 

When different temperatures obtain* at different 
heights, at the fame time, they muft render the 
abfolute elafticities, at thofe heights, unequal* 
Thus the hypothefis ©f M. bouguer will take place ; 

(?) Recfierch. furies Modif. 6e 1'Atm. §. 607—611. 

K k 2 who. 
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who, from a great number of experiments, made 
upon the cordileros, arid at various other heights 
above the level of the fea, concluded, that the abfo- 
lute elafticity of the air, which he calls, "the in- 
*« tenfity of the elaftic force," muft be different 
=at different elevations. His conjectures indeed about 
the caitfe from whence the difference might arife, are 
not the moft natural; and in one point he was evi- 
dently miftaken: namely, that he imagined the ab- 
folute elafticity to be conftant at every given eleva- 
tion; and accordingly he hath traced the curve, 
which, according to his experiments, exhibits the 
laws of its variations from one height to another. 
This, it muft be confefled, was trufting his expe- 
ments too far, which were not made with the moft 
accurate inftruments ; and this may have given oc» 
cafion to his learned countryman M. de la lande, 
to fuppofe that this curve may rather exhibit the de- 
viations of his experiments from the truth, than any 
thing which really obtains in nature W. His general 
hypothecs, however, of a difference of abfolute 
elafticity, in different parts of the atmofphere, mi/ji 
obtain, whenever the temperatures of fuch different 
parts are unequal ; unlefs the effect of the inequality 
of temperature were to be compenfated by the fyn- 
chronous unequal operations of fome other caufe. 
That it does in fact obtain, when the temperature 
is unequal, is proved, beyond a doubt, inftead of 
being refuted, by M. de luc's experiments; and 
this is to be confidered, as a further inftance of their 
exa£t agreement with the genuine conclufions of 
accurate theory. 

(r) Cennoiflaiice pour l'annee 1765, p. 2 J 5. 

When 
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When the abfolute elasticities are different at 
different heights, the denfities will no longer be 
proportional to the preffures ; and the change of 
denfity, throughout the whole column of the at- 
mosphere, will no longer be reprefented by any one 
logarithmic. But to fmall diftances on one fide or 
the other of different heights, it may fhll be nearly 
reprefented by parts of different logarithmics. Now 
this is really the cafe, according to M. de luc: 
for, when the temperature, at two different heights, 
hath been different, he finds, that the difference of 
thoje heights ■will Jlill be expreffed in loooths 
of a Paris toife, by the preceeding formula, viz. 

L ± — L, if n be underfiood to denote the dif- 
ference between the conjlant temperature -\- i6|, 
and that which is the mean of the different tempe- 
ratures of the two places of obfervation W • that is to 
fay, though the temperature of that portion of the 
column of the atmofphere, which is intercepted be- 
tween the level of the two places of obfervation, 
hath not been the fame, perhaps, in any two dif- 
ferent parts j yet the variation of denfity and height 
will be exhibited, through the whole of this fmall 
fpace, without fenfibleerror, by thecurve, which would 
have reprefented them ftri&ly, if the entire column 
had been of theonean temperature of the extremes 
of this portion of it $ namely, by the logarithmic, 
whofe fubtangent is expreffed in ioooths of a Paris 

toife, by B =fc — B, B denoting the fubtangent of 
215 

the Briggian fyftem. Imagine, therefore, that the 
barometer and thermometer have been obferved at 
(s) Recherch. fur les Modif. de l'Atm. §. 663. 
4 the 
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the fame time, at three different heights. Put the 
difference of the tabular logarithms of the heights of 
the quickfilver, at the i ft and 2d elevation L ; at the 
2d and 3d, L". Imagine the thermometer at the ift, 
or loweft height, to have been -j- i6f j at the 2d, 
i6| -{- 2 n j at the third, i6| — zm. 

Then the diff. between ift and 2d elevation, rL + — L 

215 

between 2 d and 3d, = L" + *JZl L" 

215 

that is, the variations of height and denfity between 

each two of thefe three places, are nearly exhibited by 

twodiffcrent Iogarithmics,the fubtangentsof which are 

B-! — — B; BA — = ^— B; therefore, the variations 
215 ' 215 

of height and denfity, throughout the atmofphere, 
are not reprefented by any one logiftic, when the 
temperature is unequal (as they would be, if, not- 
Withftanding an inequality of temperature, the ab- 
folute elafticities were the fame in all parts) ; but by 
parts of different logiftics, at different heights j as 
they (hould be when the abfolute elafticities are 
different, in different parts, and can only be con- 
sidered as uniform to a fmall diftance, above or 
below any height afllgned. 

The mention of M. bouguer occurred fo na- 
turally upon this occafion, that I muft have re- 
proached myfelf with an impiety towards the afhes 
of a man, whofe memory will ever be dear to fcience, 
had I not attempted to vindicate his conjectures 
upon the point under immediate confideration, from 
an animadverfion thrown out, in very general terms, 
with little tendernefs, and only juft in part. At 

the 
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the fame time, I have pointed out, in what hi* 
principal miftake confifts ; which was, as M. dexuc 
well obferves, that, inftead of feeking a rule which 
fhould he general for all heights, and vary at every 
height, in proportion to the temperature, he/et him- 
felf to find one which fhould be general for all tem- 
peratures, at a particular elevation. The confequence 
likewife, which he would have deduced from the 
unequal elafticity of the particles of the air, that 
the leaft elaftic would be driven to the bottom, was 
undoubtedly erroneous. The excefs of temperature 
may fall fometimes in the lower parts of the at- 
mofphere, and fometimes at greater heights j and 
where the greater temperature is, there, 'Cai&ris: 
paribus, the elafticity will be greater. The argu- 
ment, which M. de luc directs againft the exiftence 
of fenfible inequalities of elaftic force in aggregate 
manes of the atmofphere, derived from the fup- 
pofed eftecl: of the winds, throughout all the re- 
gions expofed to their agitations W, militates only 
againft the probability of permanent inequalities in 
given places, arifing from fuppofed fpecific differences 
in the original conftitution of the particles of the 
air j not againft fuch temporary inequalities, as we 
afcribe to the occasional energy of extraneous caufes. 
An inequality of temperature undoubtedly exifts> 
in aggregate mafles, more frequently than the op- 
posite. And from an inequality of temperature, 
whether in the aggregate Or the difcrete$ rtecefia'- 
rily follows, for the time* an analogous inequality- 
of abfolute elaftic force. 

(*) Recherch. fur lesM»d&<ferAtnu§, 3^8. 

Having 
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Having now fufficiently explained, what the cor- 
rection is, for a variation of the temperature of 
the air, and whence it arifes, I proceed to reduce 
M. de luc's formula to bird's Fahrenheit, and a 
fcale of English fathom. 



SECTION FIFTH. 

M. de lvc's rules reduced to English scales. 

THE whole of this reduction I divide into 
three problems. 

PROBLEM FIRST. 

To find the length of the fubtangent of the at- 
mojpherical curve, in thousandths of a Paris toife, the 
mean temperature of the air being given in degrees of 
bird's Fahrenheit. 

BY the comparison of M. de luc's fcale with 
BtRD's Fahrenheit, it appears, that -f- i6| 
of the former correfponds to -j- 69,25 of the lat- 
ter. Hence 69,25 is the temperature in bird's 
Fahrenheit, in which, the fubtangent, of the at- 
mofpherical curve, is equal to fo many loooths 
of a Paris toife, as are exprefled by B, the fub- 
tangent of the Briggian fyftem. But the atmo- 
fpherical fubtangent is increafed or diminished by 

£— ; of this quantity for every degree of M. de luc's 

fcale 
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fcale, above or below this given temperature; and a de- 
gree of M. de luc's fcale is to a degree of bird's Fah- 
renheit as 1 78 to 80. Therefore, the fubtangent varies 
by -y-j-Vf of the fame quantity, for every degree of 
bird's Fahrenheit, above or below the given tempera- 
ture. Hence, if n denote the difference of the tem- 
perature of the air, or, in the cafe of unequal tem- 
peratures, the difference of the mean of the tem- 
peratures of the two ftations, above or below 69,25 

in degrees of bird's Fahrenheit ; then, B=b -^— B 

is the length of the fubtangent in ioooths of a 
Paris toife : that is, the fubtangent of the atmofphe- 
rical curve, in the temperature 69,25 ct n, is to fo 
many ioooths of a Paris toife, as are expreffed by 
the modulus of the Briggian fyftem, as 3827 ± Jx8 
to 3827. 

PROBLEM SECOND. 

To determine the temperature, in which the length 
of the fubtangent of the atmofpherical curve is ex- 
prejjed in thousandths of an Englifh fathom, by the 
fubtangent of the Briggian fyftem. 

F^ROM the number 69,25 fubtradt the 8th part 
of the number, to which 3827 bears the pro- 
portion of 1 0000 to 617 j that is, from 69,25 fub- 
tra& 29,51 ; the remainder 39,74 expreffes the re- 
quired temperature, in degrees of bird's Fahrenheit. 
For, let S, £ reprefent the fubtangents of the 
atmofpherical curves in the temperatures 69,25 and 
69,25 — 29, 5 1, refpeclively. 

Vol. LXIV. L I Then 
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Then S : s = 382 7 : 3827 — 29*51 x 8 (by prob. 1.) 
But 3827 : 3827 — 29,51 x 8 = 10000 : 10000 — 617 = 10000 : 9383. 

Therefore, S : 2= 10000 : 9383; that is, as one Paris 
toife to one English fathom. Therefore, 
whatever multiple S is of the Paris toife, or 
any part thereof, the fame multiple is £ of 
the Englifh fathom, or its like part. And the 
length of S is exprefled in loooths of a Paris 

S 2 toife, by the number which is the modulus of 
the Briggian fyftem (by prob. 1.); therefore, 

the length of 2 is expreffed by the fame number, 

in ioooths of an Englifh fathom. 

PROBLEM THIRD. 

To find the equation for every degree of bird's Fah- 
renheit in the mean temperature of the air, above or 
below 39,74- 

CALL the variation of the length of the fub- 
tangent, corresponding to an increment or de- 
crement of one degree of bird's Fahrenheit, V j and 
let S, 2, as before, reprefent the fubtangents cor- 
refponding to the temperatures 69,25 and 39,74. 
Now V : S = 8 : 3827 (by prob. 1.) 

And S :r=(38a7 : 3827-29,51 X 8=8)3827 : 3591 very nearly (by prob. 1.) 
Therefore, V : 2 = 8 : 3591. 

that is, V = — 2. (= T ^ 2 nearly). 

Hence the length of the fubtangent of the atmo- 
spherical curve, in any temperature, 39,74 ± n is 
to its length in the temperature 39,74 as 3591 ± 8~x« 
to 3591 ; that is, putting B for the fubtangent of 
5 " the 
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the Briggian curve, B ± -*— B is the length of the 

fubtangent of the atmoipherical curve, in ioooths 
of an Englifli fathom. And putting L fpr the 
difference of the tabular logarithms of the obferved 
heights of the barometer, at two ftations, cor- 
rected by the equation for the temperature of the 
quickfilver, and n for the mean difference of the 
temperatures of the air, in degrees of bird's Fah- 
renheit, above or below 39,74, the difference of 
the elevation of the two ftations, is expreffed in 

ioooths of an Englifli fathom by L ± L. 

Upon thefe principles I have made a table, by 

which the equation L may be computed for any 

temperature not above -\- 80, nor below oof bird's 
Fahrenheit, and for any height lefs than 10000 
fathom. 

It hath already been remarked, that the tempe- 
rature of the quickfilver, in the portable barometer, 
may happen to be very different from that of the 
air, at the place and time of obfervation. For this 
reafon, M. de loc advifes, that every portable 
barometer mould be furniflied with two thermome- 
ters j one fixed to the frame of the barometer, to 
indicate the temperature of the quickfilver j another, 
to be expofed, at the time of obfervation, to the 
open air. The ufe of the annexed tables might be 
aniwered by a particular divifion of the fcales of 
thefe thermometers. The thermometers which ac- 
company the two barometers, made for the fociety, 
by Mr. edward nairne, under my directions, 

L 1 2 are 
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are bird's Fahrenheits ; but, to the fixed thermo- 
meter, I have had a particular fcale applied, in 
which the fundamental interval, hetween melting ice 
and bird's boiling point, is divided into 8 1 equal 
parts. The equation for the temperature of the quick- 
iilver is one fathom for every degree, of this fcale, in 
the difference of temperatures. The thermometers, 
for the temperature of the air, have each a fcale, in 
which the fundamental interval between melting 
ice and bird's boiling point, is divided into 120 
equal parts. The point of o is placed at the 5th 
of thele divifions above melting ice. If n be the 
mean height of the thermometer, in degrees of 
this fcale, at the two ftations, the equation for the 

temperature of the air is — L. + or — * according 

as n is pofitive or negative. 

The place of the point of o upon the former 
fcale is indifferent. It was put very low, that the 
temperatures of the quickfilver, at both ftations, 
might always be above it. The computation, how- 
ever, is rendered eafier by the tables now given, 
than it can be by any fuch peculiar divifions of the 
fcale. 

It is to be particularly obferved, that M. de luc 
always expofed the thermometer, by which he mea- 
fured the temperature of the air, to the fun, if it hap- 
pened to fhine ; but then the ball of his thermometer 
was always quite detached from the frame, which is a 
neceffary precaution in this manner of ufing it. If 
the temperature of the air were meafured by a ther- 
mometer, expofed in the fhade, I cannot but think 
the quantity of the equation would be different. 

His 
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His reafon for not (hading his thermometer from 
the fun, was this: when one fide of the ther- 
mometer is expofed to the fun's rays, the other 
is in its own fhadej therefore, in this lituation, 
he thought it the juft meafure of the mean tempe- 
rature of the air, which is neither the temperature of 
that part on which the fun's rays fall, nor of that 
from which they are intercepted, but lefs than the 
one, and greater than the other, or a mean between 
the twoW. I confefs, I mould have expected an, 
irregularity, from heat excited by the rays of light, 
in their paffage from the air into the glafs, and 
from the glais into the quickfilver; and fhould 
therefore have expofed my thermometer in the 
fhade j but the fuccefs of M. oe luc's experiments- 
feems fiifficiently to juftify the method he hath 
taken. 

I fhall clofe this fection with a brief folution of 
two phyfical problems* for which this feems the 
proper place* 



PROBIEM- FOURTH- 

To compare the denjities of the air, at any given 
elevation above the jurface oj the earth, in different 
temperatures. 

IF the barometer hath been obferved, at any 
given elevation above the earth's furface, in differ- 
ent temperatures, reduce the obferved heights of 

(«). Recherch. fur les Modif-de l'Atm. §. 533—536, 

the 
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the cjuickfilyer to a cqmmon temperature, if the 
temperatures of the quickfilver, as well as the air, 
have been different, at the different times of ob- 
fervation. Find the fubtangent for each tempera* 
ture of the air (by problem 3d) ; divide the cor- 
rected heights of the quickfilver by the fubtangents 
correfponding to the obferved temperatures or the 
air. The quotients are as the denfities in thefe 
temperatures reflectively } that is, calling the heights 
of the mercury reduced, P, n ; the temperatures, 
T, © ; the fubtangents, S, £ ; and the denfities, 

P n 
D, A, D : A r^ 5 : -. For the denfities are as the 
o s 

compreffive forces directly, and the abfolute elafti- 
cities inverfely (by fection 4th) ; and the abfolute 
elafticities are as the fubtangents (by fection 4th) ; 
whence the truth of the rule is manifeft. 

The mod convenient method, however, for practice 
will be, to make the denfity of the air, in fome given 
ftate of the barometer and thermometer, a ftandard, 
with which to compare the denfities in all other ftates 
of thefe instruments. Suppofe, for inltance, at the 
level of the fea, 30 inches be taken for the ftandard 
height of the barometer, and -{- 40 for that of 
the thermometer. Let D be the denfity of the 
air, at the level of the fea, when the barometer 
is 30 inches, and the thermometer -)- 40. Put 
P = 30 inches, and S ■= the fubtangent of the lo- 
giftic correfponding to the temperature -jr 40* Now 
in another temperature 40 -+- n, let the fubtan- 
gent be S h — S. And let the height of the baro- 
meter P be changed into P -+- - P j and let A be 

the 
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the denfity at the level of the fea, in the tempera- 
ture 40 4- «> an d height of the barometer, P-f- - P. 
Then the difference between A and D, or A—-D, 
will be D X ——-, [ ♦ Where obferve, that b is 

pofitive or negative, according as n is pofitive or 
negative. 

By this problem, the densities of the air at a given 
height, in different temperatures, are to be compared 
with each other. Even good writers have hitherto 
been generally run away with by a notion, that the 
air's denfity, at a given elevation, at different times, 
would be always truly meafured by the length of 
the mercurial column ; than which nothing can be 
more erroneous, as hath been at large explained 
in the 4th fedtion. 



PROBLEM FIFTH. 



The height of the quickfilver in the Torricellian 
tube, and the temperature of the air being given, at 
a given elevation, above the level of the fea, to com- 
pare the denfity of the air with that of the quickfilver y 
at the time and place of obfervation. 

LET TA reprefent the femi-diameter of the 
earth ; T being the center, and A at the furface. 
LetB be a place at a given height, AB, above the 
furface. Let CD be the obierved length of the 
quickfilver in the Torricellian tube, at the place B, 
in a given temperature of the air. It is required to 

find 



K 



R- 

S - 
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B D F find the proportion between the 

GN denfity of the air, and that of 
the quickfiiver, the obferved tem- 
perature being fuppofed to obtain 
uniformly throughout the whole 
atmofphere ; or at ieaft, through- 
EHM out a great portion of it, on all 
fides of B. 

Suppofe it done j and that the 
denfity of the air, at the time 
— and place of obfervation, is to 
the denfity of the quickfiiver 
in the barometer, as the right 
line CD to EF. Now the 
J temperature of the air being gi- 

T ven, the fubtangent of the lo- 

giftic correfponding to the gi- 
ven temperature is given (by prob. 3d). Let GH be 
equal to that fubtangent ; and let KL be the perpen- 
dicular height of the mercurial column fupported 
in the barometer at A, the earth's furface, at the 
time of obfervation at B. Now fince EF is to CD 
as the denfity of quickfiiver, in the barometer, to 
the denfity of the air at B, and CD is the per- 
pendicular height of the column of quickfiiver 
iiiftained in the Torricellian tube at the place B, at 
the time of obfervation, it is evident, thatEF is the 
perpendicular height of a column of an inelaftic 
fluid, of the fame denfity with the air at B, which, 
if it were urged with an accelerative force through 
its whole length every where equal to that of gra- 
vity at B, would, by its compreflive force, fuftain the 
mercurial column CD : for the accelerative forces 

fuppofed 
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fuppofed to aft upon the fluids m the columns EF, 
CD, being equal, and the heights of the columns 
being, reciprocally, as the denfities of the fluids, the 
compreflive forces of the columns will be equal. 
But GH is the perpendicular height of a column of 
an iaelaftic fluid, of the fame denfity with the air at A, 
the level of the fea, which, if the whole were 
urged with an accelerative force equal to that of 
gravity at A, would fuftain the mercurial column 
KL (by fecV4). Soppofc MN equal to the per- 
pendicular height x>f a column of an inelaftic fluid, of 
the fame denfity with the air at B, which, if the 
whole were urged with an accelerative force, every 
where equal to that of gravity at A, would fuftain 
the mercurial column CD. It is evident that EF is 
to MN as the accelerative force of gravity at A to the 
accelerative force of gravity at Bj for EF and 
MN are columns of fluids, of the fame denfity, 
exerting equal compreflive forces. Therefore, 
the heights of the columns muft be reciprocally 
as the accelerative forces by which the compreflive 
force is produced. But gravity at A is to gravity at B 
as the fquare of TB to the iquare of T A. There- 
fore, EF : MN = TB* : T A*. Again, G H and 
MN are columns of fluids of different denfities, 
acted upon by equal accelerative forces ; therefore, 
the compreflive forces which they exert, that is, 
which they fuftain, will be as their heights and the 
denfities of the fluids jointly ; that is, if P, C[ be as 
the compreflive forces of thofe fluids, and R, S as 
their denfities, then P:Q = GHxR:MNxS. 
But the compreflive forces fuftained by thefe co- 
lumns are the preflures of the aii? at A and B j alfo 
Vol. LX1V. Mm the 
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the denfities of the fluids are the denfities of the air 
at A and B, Therefore the conapreffive forces are as 
the denflties ; that- is, P : Q se R : 8. Therefore 
G B X R : M N x S =s R .* S. Therefore G H and 
MN aroe<jaaJ,- Therefore EF : GH =t EF : MNj 
but ithath been fhewn, that EF : MN=TB* : TA\ 
Therefore EF tOtt =sTB* : T A*. But AB being 
given, TB- is given,- and the proportion of the 
fijuareof TB to the fquareof TA is given.- There- 
fore the proportion of EF toGH ia given. And 
GH, is given : m hath been {hewn.- Therefore EF 
is given, and the proportion of the given line EF to 
the given line CD, or of the den&ty of the quick*- 
filver to the denfity of the aw, at B,J$ given. Q^E. 1> 



COMPOSITION. 

Find tlte fbhiangenr GH* competent to the given 
temperature j find a line, E F, to which that fub- 
tangeot (ball hear the duplicate proportion of TA 
to TB t that is, of the* earth's femi-diameter to the 
earths ferni-diameter incceaftfd by the given eleva- 
tion of the place of observation,? above*he4evel of 
the fea. As that line EF to the obfcrved height of 
the qaiekfilyer* la is the denftty of the (jpiicfefilver, 
in the barometer actually employed, to that of the 
air, at the time and place of obfervation. 

Thu*tfee %eeifie grayity^ai* may be-found, com- 
paring it with qnicfefilver, and by means-of quick- 
fifrer with other fluids. Though it % only the- moft 
Ample cafe of this problem that can evep come ia%& 
practice, I chofe to difcufe it in its moft general ex- 
tent 3 
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tent ; as this is the only one method which gives 
entire fatisfa&ion to the mind. 



SECTION SIXTH. 

I HAVE now gone through the exposition and 
redaction of M. de luc's rules, for meafurtng 
heights by the barometer. The confonance of them 
with theory appears, upon a ftrid examination, to 
be foeh, as ftrongly confirms the principles, upon 
which the theory is founded. I fliall conclude thefe 
difquifitions, with pointing out fome further objects 
of enquiry, concerning the modifications of the at- 
mofphere, naturally arifing out of M. Jde Luc's 
difcoveries, in conjun&ion with the theory already 
established. 

i. It is probable, that the abfokte elajlicity of 
the air may he affeMed by various caujes befides 
beat. The degree of humidity mud occur to every 
one, as a circumftance, which may reafonably bb 
fufpe&ed to have fome influence upon it j and* per* 
haps, the {late and quantity of the electricity of the 
air may have more. 

ss. If M. be luc's formula) are to be admitted 
as univerJaHy true, in all imaginable temperatures, 
there is a given temperature in which the elafticity 
of the air would be dejlroyed^ and, in any lower tem- 
perature, it would be negative i that «, the re* 
pulfion would be changed into attraction. This 
given temperature is, —409,13 of Bir»*s Fan- 

*• V ft 

renheit j &t if B ~f* -— * B, be the length of the 

M m a fubtangent 
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fubtangent of the atmofpherical curve, in xoooths of 
an Englifh fathom, whatever be the value of », then, 

when n = — 448,875, B B = o j that is, the 

fubtangent vaniflies ; and the abfolute elaftic force, 
which is always as the fubtangent (by §. 4.) muft 
vanifh with it j but when « = — 448,875 the tem- 
perature is — 409, 1 3. 

Perhaps it may be thought more probable, that 
the variation of the fubtangent, or of the elaftic 
force, is not precifely as the variation of tempera- 
ture. If the fubtangent changes in a geometrical 
proportion while the temperature, as fhewn by the 
thermometer, changes arithmetically, the fubtan- 
gent, or the abfolute elaftic force, will not vanifh 
with any affignable decrement of temperature; and 
in that temperature, in which it mould vanifh, ac- 
cords to M. de lvc's formula it will ftill remain 
more than ^ths of what it is in the temperature 
-f" 39>74 5 ana * y et me equation, for an increment 
or decrement of temperature, amounting to 40 , 
will not differ: from M. de luc's by more than four 
fathom in the -height of 1 000. I muft repeat, that 
I am now only pointing out the conclufions of 
theory, as hints of further enquiry. I do not mean 
to fubftitute this hypothefis as more accurate than 
M. de luc's in practice; I do not affirm, that it is 
more true in theory. I mean only to fuggeft, that 
if M. de luc's formulae are admitted as mathe- 
matically true, a confequence will follow, which 
may feem to fbme unlikely to ohtain in nature, 
That however this confequence, if otherwife im- 
probable (whjch is not the opinion to which, for 

my 
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my own part, I incline) is not to be too haftily 
adopted, upon the bare evidence of its arifing out 
of M. he luc '$ fofmulce ; becaufe the general ex- 
tent of thefe formula; is more than experiment hath 
hitherto proved. And I fliew, by a very fimple 
inftance, that it is eafy to imagine other laws, be- 
tween the temperature and the elafticity, which, 
to all practical purpofes, would be the fame as 
JVL de luc's, within the utmoft limits of his ex- 
periments, and even beyond them, and yet differ 
from it in remote confequences. 

If M. de lu c's formula be univerfally and ftrifily 
true, the confequence I have pointed out muft be ad- 
mitted; and it will follow, that the force of elafticity 
owes its firft production and origin to temperature : or, 
at leaft, that the relation between heat and elafticity, 
if not the moft intimate one of caufe and effect, is that 
which ftands the next in the fcale of natural affi- 
nities, namely, that they -are inseparable effe&s of 
fome common caufe. And thefe conclusions will 

hold, if the form of the general expreflion be true, 

ti x 8 
though the quantity of the equation B mould 

require a correction: for a change of the fraction 
^.^ T will only alter the particular temperature, in 
which the fubtangent and elafticity vanifh. 

3. The diminution of the airs denfity, as we 
aff end from the fin face, is fubjeSl to a limit. This 
limit is different, in different heights of the baro- 
meter, at the level of the fea, and even in a 
given height of the barometer, in various tempe- 
ratures. But the denfity even at an infinite height is 
never o, or infinitely fmall. In fig. 1. through 

C draw 
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C draw CF, parallel to AD, meeting the atmofphe- 
rical curve in F. CF is the denfity of the atmo- 
fphere, at an infinite height (by p. 23 1). The pro* 
portion of CF to the denfity at the level of thefea is 
given in any uniform given temperature of the air» 
For the uniform temperature being given, the fubtan- 
gent of the curve DF is given j and confequently, 
the proportion is given* of which the given line 
CA is the logarithm. The diminution of com- 
preffive force is fubject to a correfponding limit. 

This curious circumftance hath been remarked 
by no one, that I know of, but Dr. brookB 
taylor, whofe writings are too little attended 
to, even among mathematicians, from an opinion 
which prevails of their obfcurity. That consummate 
geometer feems indeed to have thought it im- 
probable, that a finite denfity of the atmofphere, at 
infinite diftances, though the necefiary confequence of 
the theory, (hould actually exiftj and, for this reafon, 
he would imagine fuch a law of the elaftic force, as 
mou}d render the denfity of the atmofphere, beyond a 
certain height, much greater than in proportion to the 
comprefiive force} and circumfcribe the whole within 
narrow limits W. And if the theory inferred a great 
denfity at infinite or even at great heights, fuch a den- 
fity as would fenfibly difturb the motions of the pla- 
nets, it would be necefiary to have recourfe to fome 
fuch hypothefis ; but, as this is not the cafe, I fee no 
fuch necefiity. I know not, for what reafon, mathe- 
maticians have been afraid to admit the infinitude of 
the atmofphere of the earth; whether they thought 
it would bear hard upon the Newtonian doctrine 



(w) Method. Increment, prop. a6. Scholium. 
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of a void j or, that it implied the infinitude of 
matter. But neither the one nor the other of thefe 
confequences is to be apprehended : for neither the 
phenomena of nature, nor the principles of the New- 
tonian philofophy, require, that there fhould be any 
where a great chafm in the univerfe; or that the 
whole material world fhould be actually circuenfcribed 
within any finite fpace. A large proportion of pore, or 
interfperfed vacuity^ is fufficient for all purpofes. Nor 
doth an abfolute infinity of matter by any means foHow 
from the hypothefis of an infinite numhr of finite 
mafles ; and an infinite number of finite mafles is all 
that is implied in the notion of a rare elaflac fluid, 
diffiifed throughout infinite fpace. 1 agree, indeed, 
with Mr% cotes* that there are no data from which 
any great altitudes of the atmofphere can indubitably 
be concluded* in the way of experiment : but I do con- 
tend, that there are no data % from whieh the fuppofi* 
tion of its infinite height can, in the fame way, be 
difproved. And this may jufUy be held more pro- 
bable than the contrary, as being the confequence of 
a theory which hath never yet, in any mflance, 
proved fallacious j and this I venture to aflert, with 
the- lefs hesitation, as, befides the evident reafon of 
the thing* the great authority of newton is on my 
fide.- The infinite extent of the earth's atmofphere 
is manifeftly fuppofed, in that fubtle difqaifition con* 
cemmg the tails of comets, which occurs in- the 
pofthumous work De Syfimate Mmdk In&ead of 
framing hypothefes, therefore, to remove imaginary 
difficulties, I fhall purfue the theory as farks itvwttl 
lead; and my next flep fhall be, to exhibit the 
iucceffive rarefactions of the atmofphere, as we 
aicead from the earth, in a table. 

Heights 



o.eoo 
0,01 

0,0 2 

0,03 

0*04 

0,05 

0,06 

0,07 

0,08 

0,09 

0,10 

0,11 

0,12 

0,20 

0,30 

0,40 

0,50 

o,6o 

0,70 

0,80 

0,90 

0,98 

0,9836 + 

1,00 



Heights 
in miles 



00,0 
40,0 

80,8 
122,6 
165,0 

208,jf 

252,1 
298,2 
344»5 
39L9 
44o.3 
489.7 
54°> 6 
990,6 

1698,1 
2641,7 

Semidutmeter. 
1,00 

1,50 

4,00 

9,00 

49,00 

62,00 

Infinite. 



1 
3069 

1069) 
3069 1 

3069^ 
3069I 
3069Y 
3*009! 



3069I 



jot m 

, 1 

3069)4 

3069 1 , 
3069I 
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Volume. This table /hews the 
rarefactions of the atmo- 
sphere at different heights, 
above the furface of the 
earth, upOn a fuppofiti- 
on, that the temperature, 
throughout the whole, is 
that which is indicated by 
-}- 4.0 of bird's Fahren- 
heit. The middle column 
fhews the heights above the 
furface, correfpOnding (ac- 
cording to the confiruc- 
tioh of the atmofpherical 
logarithmic, §. 2) to the 
decimal parts of the earth's 
femi-diameter expreffed by 
the numbers in the firft 
column ; and in the third 
the correfponding rarefac- 
tions, or the proportions of 
the fpaces which a given 
quantity of air would occu- 
py at the different heights', 
are exprefled by the powers 
of the number 3069. 
The principle and method of the conftru&ion of 
this table is obvious. I compute the length of the 
mean femi-diameter of the earth in thOufandths of 
an Englilh fathoms. I divide that number hy iocf, 
The quotient is the tabular logarithm of the 109th 
root of a number, which is to unity,, as the denfity 
at the furface to the denfity at an infinite height, in 

the 



3069I 

3069 1 
3069' 

3069 I 

jo^i 98 
3069 

3069' 



198,36+ 
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the temperature fuppofed; or, which is the fame 
thing, as the fpace occupied by a given quantity of 
air, at an infinite height, to the fpace occupied 
by the fame quantity," at the furface. This root 
I call the radical number. Then, imagining the 
earth's femi-diameter, divided into ioo equal parts, 
and numbering thofe parts i, 2, 3, &c, down- 
wards, towards the center, I compute the heights, 
above the furface, correfponding to thofe parts 
fucceffively, according to the conftrucYion of the 
atmofpherical logarithmic, §. 2 ; and,, writing the 
refulting numbers in the fecond column, in the third, 
I write the powers of the radical number, increafing 
by unit, in regular fucceffion downwards. 

The proportion in which the atmofphere will be 
rarefied, at given heights above the furface, will be 
very different, in different temperatures. It may 
always be exhibited by a table of this form, but 
every different temperature will have its own radical 
number. The radical number, in the temperature 
-f- 40, is 3069 ; and, for any other given tem- 
perature, may be thus found. Call the tabular loga- 
rithm of 3069, y, and let n be the number of 
degrees of bird's Fahrenheit, in the difference 
between the given temperature, for which the ra- 
dical number is to be found, and -\- 40. Then 

v .+- Ji « w ill be the tabular logarithm of the 

J 449 -i= » J ° 

radical number, for the temperature affigned: ob- 

ferving, that n is to be pofitive pr negative in the 

denominator-^ the coefficient — — ~, according as 

Vol. LX1V. N n 9 " " the 
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the given temperature is greater or Iefe than -\- 40 ; 

and that the term -j— y is negative when n in the 

denominator of its coefficient is politive, and vkt 
verfa. Thus the radical number, for the tempera- 
ture o, is 6731 r 2 -\-. 

This table is not intended for any practical pur- 
pofes ; but merely for fpeculative amufement. They, 
who take delight in the contemplation of final 
caufes, will remark, with admiration, how large a 
part of the whole rarefaction of the atmofphere is 
performed on this fide of the moon. Indeed there is 
comparatively but a very fmall part performed be- 
yond it: fo that the moon revolves at a diftance 
where the refiftance, from the earth's atmofphere, 
is reduced almoft to its minimum. For if we ima- 
gine a feries of quantities, confifting of 101 terms, 
decreasing from the firft continually in geometrical 
proportion > and fuch, that the firft and greateft 
fhall be to the laft and leaft, as the denfity of the 
atmofphere, at the earth's furface, to the denfity at 
an infinite diftance -, the denfity, at the mean 
diftance of the moon, will be lefs than the 99th of 
thefe, or the leaft but two. 

4. An increaje of temperature rarefies the lower 
regtom of the atmofphere., more in proportion than 
the upper, and brings the conftitution of the whole 
nearer to that of an uniform denfity. Though the 
effecl: of heat alone, upon every orb of the atmo- 
fphere feparately, is to rarefy each, perhaps, propor- 
tionally, yet its operation upon the different orbs 
is fo modified, by the different degres of preflure 

they 
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tliey fuftain, and by the communication between 
them, that the greater the temperature of the 
atmosphere, though uniform throughout the left 
will the proportion be of the denfity at any 
given height to the denfity at any greater given 
height. For the greater the temperature, the greater 
the fubtangent ; and the greater the fubtangent, the 
lefs the proportion of AD to CF, of which the 
given line AC is the logarithm. (Fid. fig. 1.) 

5. If at any height above the fur face of the earth 
a given alteration of temperature diminijh the air's 
denfity in the fame proportion, as it increafes the abfolute 
clq/licity, or vice verlS, the prefigure of the Juperin* 
cumbent atmofphere, at that height, will remain 
unchanged. At all lower heights, the prejfure will 
be lefs, than in a cooler condition of the atmofphere, 
and greater at all greater heights. On the contrary, 
the preffure at all lower heights will be greater than 
in a warmer condition, and at all greater heights lefs. 
For let CA (fig. 2.)reprefentthefemi-diameterofthe 
earth, the curve DEF the atmofpherical logarithmic 
for a certain temperature, and GHK the loga- 
rithmic for another greater temperature. Let the 
ordinates of the two curves AD, AG be as the denfi- 
ties, at the earth's furface, in the different tempera- 
tures, to which the curves belong, refpedtively. Then 
it is evident, the ordinates jGE, /3H, drawn through 
any other point /3 in the afymptote, will be as the 
denfities, at the height to which A/3 correfponds, in 
the different temperatures, refpe&ively. Now, fup- 
pofe that the denfity of the air, at the height B, 
in the greater temperature, is lefs than the denfity at 

N n 2 the 
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the fame height in the cooler temperature, in the fame 

proportion, as the abfolute elafticity in the greater 

temperature exceeds the abfolute elafticity in the lefs. 

Then I fay firft, that the preflure of the fuperincum- 

bent atmofphere at B, is the fame in both tempera- 

C A* 
tures. For take C/3 = -rrg-, and draw the ordinate 

/3E, cutting the curves in E and H, and through E 
and H draw tangents to the curves, EL, HM, meeting 
the common afymptote, AC, in L and M. Now the 
fubtangents /3L, /3M, are as the abfolute elafticities in 
the different temperatures (by p. 250.). And/3E, /GH 
are as the denfities at B (by conftruction). Therefore 
/SH:/3E = /3L:/SM. Therefore 13 H x yS M 
= 0E x /6L. But the rectangle 0E x /3L is equal 
to the area intercepted by the ordinate /3E, the curve 
EF, and the afymtote /SC, infinitely produced. 
And the rectangle /3Mx/3H is equal to the area 
intercepted by the ordinate /3H, the curve HK, 
and the afymptote /3C infinitely produced. There- 
fore thefe areas are equal. And thefe areas are as 
the preffures of all the atmofphere above B, in the 
temperatures to which the curves belong,, refpec- 
tively. Therefore the preffures in thefe different 
temperatures are equal. ^ E. D. I fay further, 
that the preffure of the fuperincumbent atmofphere, 
at any height below B, is lefs in the greater tempe- 
rature than in the cooler. Let AP be any height 

lefs than B, and take Cp = ^-p-, and draw the or- 
dinate pN, cutting the curves in the points N and O. 
Now/N, 0E being as the denfities at P andB, in 
5 the 
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the cooler condition of the air, and^O, jGH as the 
denfities at the fame heights P and B, in the in- 
creafed temperature, pO is lefs than to bear to /3H, 
the proportion of pN to /3E (by 4th of this) : 
and, by permutation, pO is lefs than to bear to pN 
the proportion of /3H to /3E, or of jSL to /SM. 
Therefore ^Ox/SM is lefs than/NxjSL; that is, 
the area intercepted between the ordinate p O, the 
curve OHK, and the afymptote/C infinitely pro- 
duced, is lefs than the area intercepted by the ordi- 
nate pN, the curve NEF, and the afymptote pC 
infinitely produced. But again, thefe areas are 
as the preffures of all the atmofphere above P, in 
the temperatures to which, the curves refpe&ively 
belong ; therefore, the preffures in the greater tem- 
perature, to which the curve OHK belongs, is lefs 
than the preffure in the cooler temperature, to which 
NEF belongs. ^. E. D. In like manner it may 
be fhewn, that the prefl'ures in the warmer tempe- 
rature, at all heights above B, are greater than in 
the cooler. 

And thus theory might have brought us to ex- 
pect a phenomenon, which M. DE luc hath actually 
obferved, and was not a little furprifed at. For if 
the temperature of the atmofphere be at any time 
gradually augmented, a barometer, placed below the 
height of flationary preffure, will fink, while ano- 
ther, placed higher up in the atmofphere, will rife. 
This is what M. de luc hath obferved in two ba- 
rometers at the foot and fummit of a hill, in fettled 
weather, while the natural heat of the day hath 
been upon the incrcafe;. from whence he, with. 

reafon, 
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reafon, concludes, that between thefe two Ac- 
tions, where the preffure was changing, gt the fame 
time, contrary ways, there muft have been an inter- 
mediate one, which I call the height of ftationary 
preffure, where no change, in either fenfe, could 
take place. 

I (hall hereafter (hew, at what height the place 
of unaltered preffure mould fall, by theory, for 
every change of temperature. It feems a problem 
worthy of a naturalift, to enquire how far theory 
doth, in this circumftance, agree with the real ope- 
rations of nature. 

6. It may feem, perhaps, ftill more furprizing, 
but it is no lefs true, that there will generally be a 
particular height in the atmofphere where the denfity 
will remain unchanged, by a given change of tempera- 
ture. To determine in what changes this will hap- 
pen, and at what height the place of unaltered 
denfity, for given changes of temperature, (hould 
fall, requires only the folution of the following 
problem. 



PROBLEM FIRST. 

To find the interferon of two logarithmics, which 
have a right line given in pojition for their common 
4/ymptote, and their fubtangents given in magnitude ; 
an ordinate in each curve, drawn at right angles 
with the common afymptote, through a given point in it, 
being alfo given in magnitude, 

IMA- 
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IMAGINE two logarithmics.CDE, FDG (fig. 
3, 4, 5, 6.), having the right line AB, given in 
pofition, their common afymptote ; and fuppofe 
the fubtangent of each curve given in magnitude. 
Through a given point A, in the common afymptote, 
imagine the right line AC drawn, an ordinate at right 
angles with the afymptote, meeting the curves in C and 
Fj and let AC, AF be feverally given in magnitude. 
It is required to find the point where thefe curves 
interfect. Suppofe it done, and let D be the inter- 
feron. Draw D L perpendicular to A B. Through 
F, the point where A C meets one of the curves 
FDG, draw FM parallel to AB, meeting the other 
curve CDE in M. Draw MN perpendicular to 
A B, and take AH, AK equal to the given fub- 
tangents of the curves, C D E, FDG, refpe&ively. 
Now AL is the logarithm of the ratio of A F to 
LD, in the fyftem of the curve FDG; and (becaufe 
NM = AF) NL is the logarithm of the fame ratio, 
in the fyftem of the curve CDE. Therefore, 
AL : LN = AK : AH. Therefore the proportion 
of AL to LN is given -, and confequently, that 
of AN to A L is given. But AN is given in mag- 
nitude. For AC and AF are given in magnitude 
(by hypothefis). Therefore, the proportion of AC to 
AF or NM is given ; and AN is the logarithm of 
that given proportion in the fyftem ot the given 
curve CDE. But AN being given in magnitude, 
and the proportion of AN to AL being given, AL 
is given in magnitude. And it is given in pofition, 
and the point A is given (by hypothefis). There- 
fore the point L is given (by 27. dat.). Therefore, 
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LD, being perpendicular to AL, is given in pofition 
(by30.dat.). But AL being given in magnitude, 
the proportion of AF to LD is given (by loga- 
rithms). And AF is given in magnitude. There- 
fore LD is given in magnitude. Therefore the 
point D is given. ^. E. I. 

The conftru&ion is obvious. It is evident, that 
the points L and N are on the fame fide of A, if 
F be at the greater curve, as in fig. 3 and 4 ; but 
on different fides of A, if the curve to which F 
belongs be the lefs, as in fig. 5 and 6 W. 

The calculation of the lengths AL, LD, by 
means of the logarithmic canon, is very fimple. 
Putting B for the fubtangent of the Briggian 
fyftem, L for the tabular logarithm of AC, and D 
for the difference of the tabular logarithms of AC, 
A F, we fliall have, 

Firft,AL= BxKH . 



And again, L + „ * = tab. log. of L D. 

In this fecond expreffion, the fecond term is nega- 
tive, if the greater of the given ordinates belong to 
the lefs curve, as in fig. 3 and 5 ; but pofitive if 
the greater ordinate belong to the greater curve, as 
in fig. 4. and 6. 

Both thefe theorems are fo eafily derived from 
the preceeding analyfis of the problem, that it is 
needlefs to add the fynthetic demonftration ; but 
they may be reduced to more commodious forms for 
practice by the following artifice. 

(x) By the greater and the lefs curve I mean that which hath 
the greater or the lefs fubtangent. 

Firft, 
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Ftrft> if AH be left than. B, and AK greater, 



put AFtsB—^B, and Afc^B+^B. Then HK=; + ?B. 

t * ' H 

And fubftituting thefc values for AH, AK, and 
HK, refpeclively, we Jhall have, by the theorem, 
for AL, 

qs + tj> 



And hence if / = a, AL= £i-' D x i — -• 
2. If AH and AK both exceed B, 

put AH =B+^ B, and AK=B+; S. Then HK=f-/'fi. 
r q t t q 

In this cafe AL = <Ltel+!t±& D. 



qs—tp 



And if /=*, ALs:tl;Dxi+^ 
3. Again, if both AH and AK be lefs t han B , 

put Art = B-^ B, and AK = B— \ B. Then, HK=^ -; B. 
q • t 

And fubftkutingthcfe values, AL = ££r2£l^£±£* D . ojrif *=:?, 

»p — j* 

al=p;dxi-^ 

And, by the theorem, for LD, we (hall have by 
due fubftitution, in the firft cafe, 

X, vp U ?J* D = tab. log. l-D; or, if /=??, 

gt-t-tp ■ 

t^J||D = tab.log.LD. 
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In the 2d cafe, L ■ * ? -£g D=tab. log. LD ; or, if i-q> 

L =p *-±i D = tab. log. LD. 

s——p ° 

In the 3d cafe, Lq=~i^D=tab. log-. LB j or, if /rrjt, 

L^^D = tab.Iog.LD. 

The formula, in which ^ and ? are equal, will 
bb of particular ufe in the application of this theory 
to the atmofphere, of which examples will fhortly 
be given. 

In Cafe 1, if p - =oj that is, if AH = B, 

and L =p Dx 1 4- - = tab. log. LD. 

Bot If - = o, AL = Dx 9 -—i\ 

P 

and L hf D x I = tab. log. LD. 

cor. The interjeclion of two logarithmic s being 
given, which have a right line given in pofitionfor 
their common ajymptote, and fubtangents feverally given 
in magnitude ; to find the point in the common ajymp- 
tote, through which the ordinate, drawn at right angles 
with the ajymptote, is cut by. the curves in a given pro- 
portion, and to affgn the magnitude of eachfegment, 
is the converfe of the foregoing problem ; and the 
fame principles lead to its folution. For fuppofe 
A the point required. The proportion of AC 

to 
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to AF being given (by hypothefis), the length of 
AL will be given, from the fame analyfis as before. 
But D being given, and the right line AB given 
in pofition, LD is given in pofition and magni- 
tude; and, AL being given, the proportion of 
LD to AC, and alfo to AF, is given (by logarithms). 
Therefore AC and AF are each given. 

The expreffion for the length of AL is the 

A K x D 
fame as before. And tab. log. LD ± — grr- = L, 

In this exprefliori the fecond term is pofitive, if the 
ordinate from A to the lefler curve is to be the 
greater of the two ; in the contrary cafe, negative. 

Now imagine CDE, FDG to be logarithmics 
of the atmofphere, in different temperatures j AG 
being the denfity at the earth's furface in one 
temperature, and AF in the other; and let AB be 
the femi-diameter of the earth : let the two loga- 
rithmics meet in D, and draw D L perpendicular to 
AB. Now if the point L be any where in the line 
AB, between A, which is at the furface of the 
earth, and B, which is the center, the ordinate LD 
will reprefent the denfity of the air, in the fyftem of 

both curves, at the diftance B A _ A L above the earth's 

ibrface; and therefore, at this height, the denfity 
ig the fame in the one temperature as the other. 

If L coincide with B, D L reprefents the denfity at 
an infinite height ; but if L falls beyonds B> DL is 
riot among the ordinates, of either curve^,, which re- 
prefent denfities any where exifting. The expref- 

O o 2 fion 
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fion |^;v j which is infinite when AL=AB, 

now becomes more than infinite, the denominator 
being negative; and there is no height in the at- 
mofphere, at which the denfity is the fame in both 
temperatures. Again, if L fall above the earth's 
furface (as in fig. 4. and 6.), LD is not among the 
ordinates of either «urve which reprefent denfities ■, 

and AL, being negative, the expreffion jBA ___ - "^ be-> 

comes — SaXTl * w k* cn expreffesa difiance below 

the earth's furface ; but whether L fall above or 
below the furface depends upon the ftate of the den- 
fity at A, and the temperature jointly. If the den- 
fity were to be greater, in the greater temperature, 
then the greater ordinate at A belongs to the greater 
curve (as in fig. 4. and 6.), and L. is above the fur- 
face: but if the denfity be lefs, when the tempe- 
rature is greater, then, of the two ordinates at A, the 
lefs belongs to the greater, curve, and L is below the 
furface (as in fig... 3. and 5.) ; and in this cafe, the 
place of the point L depends upon the magnitude 
of AN, and the proportion of HK to AK. If 
HK : AK=5s AN : AB, then L and B (in fig. 3. 
and $,) coincide, and th« d«nfities are the fame at an 
infinite height. If HK be lefs than to bear to AK, 
the proportion of AN to AB, AL will be greater 
than AB, and L will fall beyond B, and the den- 
fities are no where the fame. But if HK be 
greater* than to bear to AK, the proportion of AN to 
AB, fiX* will be lefs than AB} and in this cafe thre 

will 
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will be a height above the earth's furface, namely, 

B A / A L 

ba— ai> at wn ' c k t ^ e denfities, in both tempera- 
tares, will be the fame. And it is evident, that this 
height is given, if AL be given. But AL is given, 
by the preceeding problem, if the fubtangents AH, 
AK be given in magnitude', and the proportion of 
AC to AF be given. But if each temperature be 
given, each fubtangent is given (by feci;. 5. prob. 3.) 
and the proportion of AC to AF will be given by 
the barometer, (fed. 5. prob. 4.) 



EXAMPLE. 



*744> 

t 

March 26 
April 2 



if 

6 



B" ob- 
feryed. 



3°> r 7 
29.37 



in, 

54 

56 



out. 
6l 



8r» reduced 
to common 
temperature 

30,176 



48 I 29,37 



Deb'fi tie*), by 
§. 5. prob. 4. 

I379O4 
I38039 



Hence D = 0.0004080 = 4,08 fathom. 

But p 5= 8. s = %i. q — 449. q + 1 — 470. s — p rs 13. 

and — 1 = "j6,i. 

Therefore by formula 2d, AL = 150 fathom i and 
at a height, infenfibly greater, the denfity was the 
fame in both conftttutions of the atmofphere. 

.7. It is manifeft, that the changes of denfity aitve 
and below the height where- it remains unaltered, are 
contrary. If the leaver denjities are dimimfhed., the 
higher ones are increajed, and vice verfS. Notwithftand- 
ing the mathematical evidence of thefe conclufionB, 
I am perfuaded, it will appear to many a phyfical 

paradox, 
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paradox, that heat mould any where condenfe. I 
have already hinted at the fblution. Heat doth 
not condenfe any finite mafs of matter, which is 
at liberty, on all fides, to expand itfelf j but acting 
on a finite mafs, which hath not unlimited liberty 
of expanfion, it may condenfe one part by the rare- 
faction of another. Acting on an infinite mafs, it 
muft do this ; becaufe it can only tranfpofe. It 
neither generates new matter, nor annihilates what 
already is. What is taken therefore from one part, 
muft be added to another, and vice verfd; other- 
wife the quantity of matter, in the whole, muft be 
changed. 

Imagine ABCD to be a fmall portion of any 
orb of the atmofphere (fig. 8.) AEFB, CMND, 
CHGA, DLBK, contiguous portions. Heat drives 
many of the particles, which occupy the fpace ABCD, 
out of it i but it iikewife drives out many of the par- 
ticles which occupy the contiguous fpaces. And 
of thofe which are driven out of the contiguous 
fpaces, many will enter the fpace ABCD. If the 
particles which are driven into ABCD, be more in 
number than thofe which are driven out of it, the 
air, in this fpace, is condenfed, by that very caufe, 
which would rarefy it, if the contiguous portions 
were annihilated. Thus condenfation in one part 
may, in an infinite fluid, muft enfue from rare- 
faction in another, if the quantity of matter re- 
mains unaltered. Where then is the wonder, that 
the like effect mould follow from the caufe of 
rarefaction combined with other caufes ? 

. 8» The cafes in ivhicb L falls below B, or above 

the fiirface, Jeetn to be pbjfically impojfthle, without 

2. an 
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an alteration of the quantity of matter in the atmo- 
fpbere ; for without this, it cannot be every where 
rarefied, or every where condenfed at one and the 
fame time. 

9. Having found the heights where the denfity is 
the fame in any two different temperatures, the height 
where the prejjures in different temperatures are equal, 
will eqfily be determined. For this purpofe, we have 
only to feek the folution of the following problem.. 



problem 11.. 

Two logarith'mics (DQF, GQK.) interfering in <r 
given point (Q), (fid. fig. 2.), having a right line 
(AC) given in poftion for their common afymptote, and 
fubtangents feverally given in magnitude -, to find the 
point (jG) in the afymptote, where an ordinate (/3HE^ 
being drawn at right angles, U meet both curves y 
the areas intercepted between the two curves and the 
common ajymptote infinitely extended, beyond the ordinate 
jQE, are equal.. 

LET /3L, /3M* be equal to the fubtangents of 
the curves DQF, GQK, refpeclively*. Becaufe 
the curvilinear areas are equal } therefore, the rectan- 
gles j3L x jSE, j8H x /3M, are equal. Therefore, 
§E:/3H=j(3M:„jQL. But /3M, jGL, being given, 
the proportion of jGM to /3L is given. Therefore,, 
the proportion of /3E to /3H is given. Therefore, 
the point /3 is given (by corollary of preceeding pro- 
blem). 

G0N~ 
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CONSTRUCTION. 

Find the point |3 (by corollary of proceeding pre- 
problem) fuch that the ordinate /SHE being drawn, 
/3E, /3H, may be reciprocally as the fubtangentsj 
or that #E may be to /3H aa the fubtangent of the 
curve GHK to that of DEF : and the thing propofed 
is done. 

Now imagine the curves GQK, DQF, to repre- 
fent the logarithmics correfponding to different given 
temperatures of the air, A being at the furface of 
the earth, and C at the center. And having found 

the point j8, take AB = ^3^; then B is the place 

where the barometer will ftand at the fame height, 
in both conditions of the atmofphere. 

limits. 

Draw the ofdinates, AGO, CFK, and QR. If 
the point Q be any where below the ordinate 
through A, it is evident, the point j3 will lye above 
the point R. And if the fubtangents jQL, /3M, be 
reciprocally as the denfities AD, AG, the points 
/3, A, and confequently B, A, coincide, and the 
preflure, at the level of the fea, remains unchanged. 

If the greater fubtangent /SM be greater than to 

bear to the lefs j3L, the proportion of the greater 

denfity AD to the lefs AG, will fall above A, and 

B confequently will be below it; for A/3 becoming 

4 negative, 



» 
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,. ,, - CAxA#. CAxAjJ 

negative, the expreffion ^^^ becomes — ^^ 

And there is no place in the atmofphere where the 
preffure is the fame in one condition as the other. 
But it is, at all heights, greater in the warmer 
condition (by 5th of this). 

If the point Qfall below the central ordinate CK, 
(fig. 7.) and the fubtangents /3L, 0M, be reciprocally 
as CF, CK, the points /3 and C will coincide, and B 
will go off to an infinite height. 

If the greater fubtangent j3M be lefs than to be 
jQL as the greater denfity CF to the leffer CK, 
jS will be found below C, and the ordinate /3E is 
not one of thofe, by which the denfity of the air, 
at any height, in either condition, is reprefented. 

CA x AS 

The expreffion c A _ A is more than infinite, the 

denominator being negative j and there is no height 
at which the preffure is the fame, in both conditions 
of the atmofphere j but it is at all heights lefs in 
the warmer condition (by 5th of ths). But when- 
ever Qjfalls below the fuperficial ordinate, whether 
it be above or below the central ordinate, if /3M be 
lefs than to be to /3L as AD tc AG, and greater 
than to. be to jQL as CF to CK, /3 will fall between 
C and A, and an equality of preffure, in both con- 
ditions of the atmofphere, will take place at a finite 
height, determined as above. 

If Q ever falls above the fuperficial ordinate 
through A, @ will be more above it, and B will 
be below the earth's furface, and there will be 
no height at which the preffure will be the fame j 

Vol. LXIV. Pp but 
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but it will every where be greater in the warmer, 
temperature. 

The calculation for determining A/3 is obvious 
from the foregoing folution of the problem. Fog 
putting B for the fubtangent of the Briggian fyftem, 
D for the difference of the tabular . logarithms of 
AG, AD, and A for the difference 6f thof© ©f /3L, 
@M> we have, 

AR= Bxtik (by prop, i .} 
and R/3 = b ; lm (by cor. i.) 



/3Lx/3M 



Therefore, A/3 = D — A X B xLM . 

Therefore, putting /3L=B :*£B,and/3M=rB=fc-*B. 

and fubftituting D~ A for D in the formula for 
AL, deduced from problem i> we fliall change 
them into formula for AjS. 

EXAMPLES. 

In the example of the proceeding problem 
D = 4,08s, and a = 121,817 fathom. Whence 
D — A is negative, and the point B falls aboue the 
furface, and the preffure was no where the fame, 
but at all heights greater in the warmer, condi- 
tion. 



example 
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EXAMPLE II. 



March 26 
28 




T'. 
out. 

59 

5° 



B». reduced 
to common 
temperature 

3°>°5 8 
30,21 



Denfities, by 
§.5. prob.4. 

13796,6 

14138,2 



Hence^=io. ^=19. q =449. q +s =468. *— p—g> £—=52. 

s—p 

0=0.0106238. 4=0.0084332. D — ^=0.0021906=21,906 
fathom . Therefore, A/3 = 1 1 64,42 fathom =1,32 
miles; and at a height infenfibjy greater, the preffure 
was the fame in both conditions. 

In this manner may the heights be determined, 
in which either the denfity or preffure of the air, in 
a given temperature, is the fame as in any greater or 
lower temperature:; provided the proportion be 
known between the denfities, in the different tem- 
peratures, at the level of the fea, or at a given 
elevation above it ; otherwife both the problems are 
indeterminate. And I know no method of afcer- 
taining this proportion, but by actual obfervation of 
the barometer. The change of temperature deter- 
mines the proportion in which the fubtangent of the 
atmofpherical logiftic is changed ; but in whatever 
proportion the fubtangent of a logiftic is changed, 
the ordinate, at a given point of the afymptote, may 
be of any imaginable length, or may bear any ima- 
ginable proportion to the fubtangent. There is no 
given geometrical relation, in the nature of the 
curve, between the length of the owe and the other $ 
and experiment hath not yet brought to light any 
phyfical relation in the particular cafe in queftion. 
Diligent obfervation of the barometer and ther- 

P p % morneter 
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mometer may perhaps, in future, give more fatis- 
faftory information upon the fubjecT:. Perhaps I have 
been too minute in detailing confequences from an 
hypothefis, of what probably never doth obtain j 
namely, that the atmofphere may be confidered as 
equally heated in all its different parts j and that 
the variation of the abfolute elafticity of its com- 
ponent particles is proportional to the change in the 
degree of uniform temperature, as if the abfolute 
elafticity were influenced by no other caufe. But fuch 
is the necefTary order of enquiry. Theory muft begin 
with the moft fimple cafes, considering what wouldbs 
the effect of fome known caufe, a&ing fingly, and in 
the moft fimple manner j and comparing the conclu- 
sions from what it Isfuppofed^ with the effects which 
are, the difference leads us to the difcovery of other 
caufes, and to an eftimation of the feparate effects of 
each, and of the compound effects of all the known 
caufes any how combined. I fhall only add, that as the 
ftate of an atmofphere, unequally headed in its differ- 
ent parts, may be reprefented by parts of different 
logarithmics, it is poffible, that inftead of one point 
of unaltered denfity, and one point of unaltered 
preffure, we might find feVeral, if fynchronous or> 
fervations could be made at feveral fucceffive eleva- 
vations Sufficiently different. 

10. If the atmofphere of the earth reaches to in- 
finite heights with a finite denfity ; for the fame 
reafcns, that of Jupiter and every other planet, will 
reach alfo to infinite heights, above the furfaee of 
the planet with a finite denfity. The atmofphere 
therefore of every planet will reach to the furfaee of 
tvery other planet, and to the furfaee of the Sun ; 

and 
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and the atmofphere of the Sun to the furfaces of 
them all. All thefe atmofpheres will mingle, and 
form a common atmofphere of the whole fyftem. 
This common atmofphere of the fyftem will be in- 
finitely diffufed, fince the particular atmofpheres 
that compofe it are fo. It will reach therefore to 
every fixed ftar; and, for the fame reafon, that of 
every fixed ftar wili reach the central body of our 
fyftem, and of every other fyftem. The atmo- 
fpheres of all the fyftems will mix. The univerfe 
will have one common atmofphere, a fubtle elaftic 
fluid, which pervades infinite fpace, and being con- 
denfed near the furface of every larger mafs of 
matter, by the gravitation towards that mafs, forms 
its peculiar atmofphere. 

To certain diftances from every one of thefe great 
bodies, the condenfations of this infinite fluid will 
follow the taws of the preceeding theory nearly ; 
but to certain diftances only. For that theory con- 
fiders only the effe&s of the attraction of a fingle 
fphere, and affigns the. law of the variation of den- 
fify,. fuchas would obtain, if OM?fpherical body exifted 
in the midft of an infinite fluid ; and fuch as Cannot 
generally obtain, unlefs that hypothec's were true: 
for many great fpheres being immerfed in a common 
atmofphere, the attraction of any one, at great 
diftances from it, becomes but an inconfidcrabie part 
of the whole caufe, by which the denfity is modi- 
fied, the joint forces of them all. And in many 
other circumftances, befides the condenfition, the 
modifications of every particular atmofphere may 
depend upon thofe of others, innumerable and infi- 
nitely remote -, as the effluvia and exhalations of 
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each great mafs, mingling with its atmofphere, may 
be diftributed, in certain proportions, among all the 
reft. So that there is probably no branch of phyfics, 
in which human difcovery, in its utmoft extent, 
muft always bear fo fmail a proportion to what will 
itill remain unknown. 

table 1. 
equation of the boiling point. 



Barometer. 


Equation. 


Difference. 


3!»° 


+ *>$7 








0,78 


3°>5 


+ °>79 








07.9 


3°>o 


0,00 








0,80 


*9»5 


— 0,80 


0,82 


29,0 


— i,6z 


0,83 


28,5 


— 2.45 


o«8* 


28,0 


~3»3i 


0,86 


27>S 


— 4,16 


0,88 


27»o 


— 5,04 





The numbers in the firft column to the left exprefs heights of the 
quickfilver in the Barometer, in Englilh inches and decimal parts. The 
fecond column gives the Equation to be applied, according to the fign 
prefixed, to 2 1 2 of Bird's Fahrenheit, to find the true boiling point, for 
every fuch ftate of the barometer. The heights of the barometer decreafe 
byf inches from 31 to 27 inches. The boiling point, for all intermediate 
ftates of the barometer, may be found, with a very fufficient accuracy, by 
taking proportional parts. For which purpofe, the differences of tbe 
equations are given in the third column. 

2 TABLE 
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TABLE II. 

For the Companion of Thermometers.. 





LF 


PF 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 


2,225 

4.4*o 
6,674 
8,9 
11,124 


2,246 

4.493 

6.74 

8,986 

n.233 



L reduced. P reduced. 



80 
75 

1° 
65 

60 

55 
5° 
45 
40 

31 
3° 
25 

20 

i5 
10 

5 
o 

— 5 
— 10 

—•5 

— 20 
—25 
—30 

—3S 
•40 

—45 
—50 

ilo 
-65 
—70 

~p 

^-80 



210,0 • 

198,864- 

187,74+ 
1 76,62 — 

165,49+ 

l S4>37: , 
143,24 + 
1-32,12 + 
121,0 — 
109,87 + 

9«.7S , 
87,62 + 

76,50 + 

65.38 
54,25 + 

43» I 3 — 
3«- 
zo,88 — 

9.75 + 

- J.37 + 

- 12,50 — 

- 23,62 

— 34.74 + 
45.87- 
57,00 

— 68,12 

— 79> J 4 
90,36 + 

— 101,49 
iiz,6i + 

—123,75— 

—134.87 
146,0 



211,73 — 
200,50 — 
189,26 + 
178,03 — 
166,80 — 
I55.S6 + 
144.33 — 

*33>°9 — 
121,85 + 

1 10,62 + 

99.39— 
88,15 + 
76,92 + 
65,69— 

54.45 + 
43.22 + 
32. 
20,77 — 

9>S3 + 

- 1,70 — 

- 12.93 + 

- 24,16 + 

- 35.40 — 

- 46,63 + 

- 57.86 + 

- 69,10 — 

- 80,33 

- 9L56 + 
— 102,80 

114,03 — 
125,25 + 
136,48 + 

147,72 — 





FL 1 FP 


I 


0,449 


o.445 


2 


0,899 


0,890 


3 


«.348 


L335 


4 


1,798 


1.780 


5 


2,247 


2,225 


6 


2,696 


2,671 


7 


3.146 


3.n6 


8 


3.595 


3.561 


9 4.045 


4,006 


10 4.494 


4.45 * 
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EXPLANATION. 



The principal table confifts of three columns. The numbers in the 
firft column fignify degrees, either of de luc's fcale, or the fcale which 
hath been hitherto chiefly in ufe among the French, which is divided as 
M. db toe's is ; but 28 French inches being generally mentioned, by the 
French mathematicians, as the mean height of the barometer at p a ris, it is 
to be fuppofed, that their boiling point will generally agree to that ftate of 
the barometer. The numbers in the next column to the right, which is 
marked L reduced, give the degrees of bird's Fahrenheit corresponding 
to the degrees of M. de tuc's fcale, exprefled by the numbers of the 
firft column ; and the numbers in the column marked F reduced, give the 
degrees of jjird's Fahrenheit corresponding in like manner with the 
paris fcale. The heights in the firft column diminifli by 5 fucceflively. 
But the reduction may be computed to every degree, by means of the 
little table on the left ; which gives the value offingle degrees, either 
of de Lot's, or of the paris fcale, in degrees of bird's Fahrenheit. 
The titles LF, PF fignifying de luc's degrees, or Paris degrees, re- 
duced to Fahrenheit's, refpe&ively. 

If there would be occafion to reduce heights of bird's Fahrenheit, 
either to M. de luc's, or the paris fcale, this may be done by the prin- 
cipal table, and the irnall one on the right hand; which exhibits the 
value of Angle degrees of bird's Fahrenheit in degrees, both of de 
luc's and the" Paris fcales : the. titles FL, FP fignifying degrees of 
bird's Fahrenheit reduced to M. de lug's degrees, or the pa ris de- 
grees, refpectively. 



E X A U Pit, 

To find the point upon a bird's 
Fahrenheit, which correfponds- to 
+ 58 of de luc's fcale. 

By principal table -j- 55 = 154,37 
By little table on 1 , ,_ 

the left hand J * = 6 ' 6 ? 

Therefore +58 = 161,04 



example 2. 
To find the point upon the Paris 
fcale, which correfponds to + 5 5 
of bird's Fahrenheit. 

By principal table + 54,45 = 10 

55-- 54,45=0,55 

By little table on 1 _ 

the right hand/ °»5 = °> zz 
By ditto - ■- - 0,05= 0,02 

Therefore +55 =10,24 



TABLE 
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TABLE III. 

equation for the temperature of the quicksilver. 



Degrees 


Correction 






of Bird's 


ofDiff. 


Fathom 




Fahrenh. 


Logarith. 






I 


4P 


0,452 


0,003 


2 


904 


0,904 


0,006 


3 


*3SS 


'»355 


0,009 


4 


1807 


1,807 


0,012 


I 


22J9 


2,259 


0,0 1 6 


6 


2711 


2,711 


0,019 


7 


3* 6 3 


3.163 


0,022 


8 


3614 


3.614 

4,066 


0,025 


9 


4066 


0,028 


10 


45i8 


4.51* 


0,031 


20 


9036 


9,036 


0,002 


30 


»3*S4 


'3>5£4 


0,094 


40 


18072 


18,072 


0,125 


1° 


22590 


22,590 


0,156 


60 


27108 


27,108 


0,188 


70 


31626 31,626 


0,219 



The numbers in the firft column 
are to be under flood to exprefs differ- 
ences of temperature, in the quick- 
filver of the portable Barometers at 
the two nations, indicated by Ther- 
mometers fixed in the cafes of the 
Barometers, in degrees of Bird's 
Fahrenheit. The fecond column 
gives the correfpor.ding corrections 
of the difference of the tabular lo- 
garithms of the obferved heights of 
the quickfilver in the barometer, to 
be added or fubtratted, according as 
the higher barometer hath been the 
warmer or cooler of the two. The 
numbers in the third column are the 
ToTyo-th parts of thofe in the fecor.d. 
The manner of ufing them is ex- 
plained in the general precepts. The 
fourth, column^ives the reduction of the obferved height of the column 
of quickfilver, ia decimal parts of an inch, for the differences of tem- 
perature expreffed by the numbers of the firft column, when the height 
of the quickfilver is 30 inches ; and the redu£lio;i for any other height 
of the qnickfilver may be thus found. Suppose the height of the u.a- 
rometer 30 d: <j inches, in a certain temperature b, and this is to be 
reduced to the temperature h zk u. From the fourth column colleft the 
number correfponding to » (by repeated entry, if need be). Call that 

number M. Then M ± — M is the reduction. 
30 
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GENEftAL PRECEPTS, for the CALCULATION of HEIOHTS by 

thefe tables. 

FROM the common tables of logarithms, name- 
ly, thofe which exhibit the Briggian logarithms to 
eight places, write out the logarithms of the num- 
bers, which expreffrtheobferved heights of the quick- 
filvef, in the portable barometers, at the two ftarions. 

2. Subtract the lefier logarithm from the greater. 

3. Divide the remainder by 1000. The quotient 
is a certain number of fathom. 

4. Take the difference of the temperatures of the 
quickfilver, as indicated by the thermometers in the 
cafes of your portable barometers, and look for the 
correction correfponding thereto, in the third column 
of tablb in. and add that correction to the num- 
ber laft found, if the barometer at the higher ftation 
hath been the warmer of the two; otherwife fuhtract 
it. Call the fum in the firft cafe, the remainder in 
the latter, the approximate height. 

5. Add together the temperatures expreffed at the 
two {rations by the thermometers in the open air, 
under their proper figns. Take half the aggregate, 
and call it the temperature of the air. 

6. In the principal table of the equation for the 
temperature of the air (table iv.), look a-top for the 
decade of degrees next lefs than the temperature of 
the air, found by the laft rule; and from the column 
underneath it (by repeated entries if need be) collect 
the corrections for the units, decades, and centuries of 

Q q 2 fathom 
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fathom in the approximate height ; and if you have 
chiliads of fathom in your approximate height, find 
the corre&ion for them, by taking the decuple of the 
correction for the correfponding centuries. Add 
theie feveral parts of the correction together, and 
call the fum N. 

7. In the little table look, either a-top or in the 
outer vertical row to the left, for the units of de- 
grees in the temperature of the air, over and above 
decades, and collecl the correction for thefe, for the 
units, decades, centuries, &c. of fathom in the ap- 
proximate height, by taking the numbers found in 
the little table, and proper multiples thereof. Add 
theie numbers together, and call the fum n. 

8. If the fign of the correction found in the great 
table be -{-, add N4-» to the approximate height ; 
but if the fign of the correction found in the great 
table be — , fubtraft N — ti from the approximate 
height. The fum in the former cafe, the remainder 
in the latter, is the correcT: height, according, to 
M. P£ luc's rules. 
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EXAMPL E. 



Barometer. 

Lower 29 6? 
Upper 25,28 



in. 



+ 57 
+43 



Diff. 



out. 



'4 



+ 57 
+4; 



Tempe 
ratnre of 



+49l 



Log. of lower B r . 
of upper. 

Diff. 



1000 
Equation for g 

Approximate height 
Equation for air N +« 

Height correft 



14724639 
1 4027 77 1 



Equation for g 



696,868 
— 6,327 



690,541 
+ H>? 



705,04 



Diff. of Thermometers in =14° = 10 + 4 . 

10? gives 4,519 
4 gives 1,808 



6,327 



Temperature of air. = 49! = 4a + g°i. 
N=-fo 



X 600 fathom gives 12 "\ 

x <£ * i! b y *"•. *"• 

« «« ~ , I for air, 

X 90 o,lJ 

»= 14.5 
N + » — 14,5 



Barometer. 



Lower 29,4; 
Upper 26,82 



T r . 
in. 



+38 
+41 



Diff. 



T r . 

ouc. 



4.31 

+35 



EXAMPLE IU 



Temp* 
ature of 
air. 



33 



Log. of lower 
of upper 

Diff. 

1000 

Equation for $ 
Approximate height 
Equation for Air — 

Height correct. 



1.4690853 
1.4295908 



394>94i 

+ 1,35-6 

39 6 »3<> l 

• M— ir. — 6»i 82 



390,119 



Diff, of T K . in =3° gives equation forg 1,356. 

Temperature of air= 33 =: 30 + 3 . 
30 upon 300 fathom gives 6,6831 Y 2 reat ,a * 

upon 90 2,005 > ble for air. 

upon 6 0,1 34 J fign — 

m ili um . » ■ 1 i n 

N = 8,822 



3 x 300 fathom gives 2,000 
x 90 
X 6 



0,04 J 



for air. 



N- 



» = 2,640 

•8 = 6,l82 
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